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‘DYNAMICS, EXISTENCE AND VALUES 





Vixtor E. Franxt, M. D., Pu.D. 


(Professor of Neurology and Psychiatry, University of Vienna; Chief, 
Neurological Department, Poliklinik Hospital of Vienna; President, 
Austrian Medical Society for Psychotherapy.) 


Psychoanalysis, especially in its former, early stages of develop- 
ment, has often been blamed for its so called pansexualism. I doubt 
whether in previous times, or even in Freud’s time, this reproach has 
ever been legitimate and validated. Nowadays, however, during the 
most recent history of psychoanalysis, one can scarcely find any pan- 
sexualism in the strict sense of the term. 

However, there is something different that seems to me to be an 
even more erroneous assumption underlying each of the psychoanalytic 
theories—and, unfortunately, psychoanalytic practice—which we may 
call “pandeterminism.” By this is meant any view of mer which disre- 
gards or neglects the intrinsically human capacity of free choice and, 
instead, interprets human existence in terms of mere dynamics.' 


Man as a finite being, which he basically is, will never be able to 
free himself completely from the ties which bind him in many respects 
incessantly to the various realms wherein he is confronted by unalter- 
able conditions. Nevertheless, ultimately there is always a certain res- 
idue of freedom left to his decisions. For within the limits—however 
restricted they may be—he can move freely; and only by this very 
stand which he takes again and again, toward whatsoever conditions he 
may face, does he prove to be a truly human being. This holds true 
with regard to biological and psychological as well as sociological facts 
and factors. Social environment, hereditary endowment, and instinctual 


1. The word “dynamism” often serves as no more than a euphemistic substitution for 
the term “mechanism.” However, I do not believe that even the orthodoxically Freudian 
psychoanalysts have remained or will remain forever the “incorrigible mechanists and 
materialists” which they have been designated by a clearcut statement once made by no 
less than Sigmund Freud (14). 
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drives can limit the scope of man’s freedom, but in themselves they can 
never totally blur the human capacity to take a stand toward all those 
conditions, to choose an option. 

Let me illustrate this by a concrete example. Some months ago I 
was sitting with a famous American psychoanalyst in a Viennese coffee- 
house. As this was a Sunday morning and the weather was fine I invited 
him to join me on a trip to climb mountains. He refused passionately, 
however, by pointing out that his deep reluctance against mountain 
climbing was due to early childhood experiences. His father had taken 
him as a boy on walking trips of long duration, and he soon began to 
hate such things. Thus he wanted to explain to me by what infantile 
conditioning process he was incapacitated to share my hobby of scaling 
steep rocky walls. Now, however, it was my turn to confess; and I began 
reporting to him that I, too, was taken on week-end trips by my father 
and hated them because they were fatiguing and annoying. But in spite 
of all that, as for myself, I went on to become a climbing guide in an 
Alpine club. 

Whether any circumstances, be they inner or outer ones, have an 
influence on a given individual or not, and in which direction this influ- 
ence takes its way—all that depends on the individual’s free choice. 
The conditions do not determine me but I determine whether I yield to 
them or brave them. There is nothing conceivable that would condition 
a man wholly, i. e., without leaving to him the slightest freedom. Man is 
never fully conditioned in the sense of being determined by any facts 
or forces. Rather man is ultimately self determining—determining not 
only his fate but even his own self for man is not only forming and 
shaping the course of his life but also his very self. To this extent man 
is not only responsible * for what he does but also for what he is, inas- 
much as man does not only behave according to what he is but also 


2. Of course, man’s responsibility is as finite as his freedom; for, though man is a 
spiritual being, he remains a finite being. E. g., I am not responsible for the fact that I 
have grey hair; however, I am certainly responsible for the fact that I did not go to the 
hairdresser to have him tint my hair (which under the same “conditions” a number of 
ladies might have done). So even there a certain amount of freedom is left to everyone, 
even if only the choice of the color of his hair. 
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becomes according to how he behaves. In the last analysis, man has 
become what he has made out of himself. Instead of being fully condi- 
tioned by any conditions he is rather constructing himself. Facts and 
factors are nothing but the raw material for such self constructing acts, 
of which a human life is an unbroken chain. They present the tools, the 
means, to an end set by man himself. 

To be sure, such a view of man is just the reverse of that concept 
which claims that man is a product or effect of a chain of diverse causes. 
On the other hand, our assertion of human existence asa self-creating 
act corresponds to the basic assumption that a man does not simply 
“be,” but always decides what he will be in the next moment. In every 
moment the human person is steadily molding and forging his own 
character. Thus, every human being has the chance of changing at any 
instant. There is the freedom to change, in principle, and no one should 
be denied the right to make use of it. Therefore, we never can predict 
a human being’s future except within the large frame of a statistical 
survey referring to a whole group. On the contrary, an individual per- 
sonality is essentially unpredictable. The basis for any predictions 
would be represented by biological, psychological or sociological in- 
fluences. However, one of the main features of human existence is the 
capacity to emerge from and rise above all such conditions—to tran- 
scend them. By the same token, man is ultimately transcending himself. 
The human person then transcends himself insofar as he reshapes his 
own character. 

Let me cite the following case. It concerns Dr. J., the only man I 
have ever encountered in my whole life whom I would dare to qualify 
as a mephistophelic being, a satanic existence. At that time he was 
generally called the mass murderer of Steinhof—the name of the large 
mental hospital in Vienna. When the Nazis had started their euthanasia 
program, he held all the strings in his hands and was so fanatic in the 
job assigned to him that he tried not to let one single psychotic indi- 
vidual escape the gas chamber. The few patients who did escape were, 
paradoxically, Jews. It happened that a small ward in a Jewish home 
for aging people remained unknown to Dr. J.; and though the Gestapo 
which supervised this institution had strictly forbidden the admission 
of any psychotic patients, I succeeded. in smuggling and hiding such 
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cases there by issuing false diagnostic certificates. I manipulated the 
symptomatology in these cases so as to indicate aphasia instead of 
schizophrenia, and the like. I also administered illegal metrazol shocks. 
So these Jewish patients could be rescued, whereas even the relatives 
of Nazi party functionaries were “mercy”-killed. When I came back 
to Vienna—after having myself escaped from being sent to the gas 
chamber in Auschwitz—I asked what had happened to Dr. J. “He had 
been imprisoned by the Russians in one of the isolation cells of Stein- 
hof,” they told me. “The next day, however, the door of this cell stood 
open and Dr. J. was never seen again.” Later I was convinced that like 
others he had by the help of his comrades found his way to South 
America. More recently, however, I was consulted by a former high- 
ranking Austrian diplomat who had been imprisoned behind the Iron 
Curtain for many years, first in Siberia, and then in the famous Ljubl- 
janka prison in Moscow. While I was examining him neurologically he 
suddenly asked me whether I happened to know Dr. J. After my 
affirmative reply he continued: “I made his acquaintance in Ljubljanka. 
There he died, at the age of about forty years, from a cancer of the 
urinary bladder. Before he died, however, he showed himself to be 
the best comrade you can imagine! He gave consolation to everybody. 
He lived up to the highest conceivable moral standard. He was the best 
comrade I-ever met during my long years of prison!” 

This is the story of Dr. J., “the mass murderer of Steinhof.” How 
can you dare to predict the behavior of man! What you may predict 
are the movements of a machine, of an apparatus, of an automaton. 
More than that, you may even try to predict the mechanisms or “dyna- 
misms” of the human psyche as well; but man is more than psyche: 
man is spirit. By the very act of his own self-transcendence he leaves 
the plane of the merely biopsychological and enters the sphere of the 
specifically human which I call the nodlogical dimension. Human exist- 
ence is, in its essence, noétic. A human being is not one thing among 
others: things are determining each other—but man is self-determining. 
In actuality, man is free and responsible, and these constituents of his 
spirituality, i.e., freedom and responsibility, must never be clouded by 
what is called the reification or depersonalization of man. 

By the process of reification or depersonalization the subject is made 
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of a psychic mechanism ruled by the law of cause and effect loses his 
intrinsic character as a subject who is ultimately self-determining (ac- 
cording to a statement of Thomas Aquinas the person is causa sui). In 
this way an essential characteristic of human existence, freedom of 
will, has been totally overlooked in any exclusively psychodynamic 
interpretation of the human being. The subject who “wills” has been 
made an object that “must”! 

However, freedom, in the last analysis (phenomencligical analysis, 
I mean!), is the subjective aspect of a total phenomenon and, as such, 
would still have to be completed by its objective aspect, which can be 
designated as responsibility. The freedom to take a stand as emphasized 
above is never complete if it has not been converted and rendered into 
the freedom to take responsibility. The specifically human capacity to 
“‘will” remains empty as long as it has not yet been complemented by 
its objective counterpart, to will what I “ought.” What I ought, how- 
ever, is the actualization of values, the fulfillment of the concrete 
meaning of my personal existence. The world of meanings and values 
may rightly be termed logos. Then, logos is the objective correlate to 
the subjective phenomenon called human existence. Man is free to be 
responsible, and he is responsible for the realization of the meaning of 
his life, the logos of his existence. 

But we have still to pose the question in what regard or to what 
extent the values to be actualized or the meanings to be fulfilled have 
any “objective” character. Now, what we mean by this term “objec- 
tive” is to say that values are necessarily more than a mere self- 
expression of the subject himself. They are more than a mere expression 
of one’s inner life, whether in the sense of sublimations or secondary 
rationalizations of one’s own instinctual drives as Freudian psycho- 
analysis would explain them, or in the sense of inherent archetypes of 
one’s collective unconscious as Jungian psychology would assume (they, 
too, are mere self-expressions—namely, of mankind as a whole). If 
meanings and values were just something emerging from the subject 
himself—that is to say, if they were not something that stems from a 
sphere beyond man and above man—they would instantly lose their 
demanding force. They could no longer be a real challenge to man, 
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they would never be able to summon him up, to call him forth. If that, 
for the realization of which we are responsible, is to keep its obligative 
character then it must be seen in its objective character.’ 

This objective character inherent in meanings and values and ac- 
counting for their obligative character can no longer be recognized if 
we see in them “nothing but” a subjective design, or even a projection 
of instincts or archetypes. Thus we can understand that alongside the 
reification and depersonalization of the human person, i.e., alongside 
the objectification of existence, there always takes place another process, 
i.e., a subjectification of meaning and values, the swbjectification of 
logos. 

It was psychoanalysis that brought about this twofold process, inas- 
much as an exclusively psychodynamic interpretation of the human 
person must result in an objectification of something that is intrinsically 
subjective; whereas at the same time an exclusively psychogenetic inter- 
pretation of meaning and values must result in the wabjoqtiiewtion of 
something that is intrinsically objective. 

It seems to me to be one of the great merits and achievements of 
ontoanalysis (Erwin Straus (17), Ludwig Binswanger (2), Jordan 
Scher (16), etc.) to offer a corrective to the first aspect of the twofold 
mistake committed by psyschoanalysis as delineated above. This newer 
school of thinking has helped to reinstate the human person as a 
phenomenon that eludes any attempt to grasp its essence in terms of a 
fully conditioned and wholly predictable thing among and like other 
things. Thus the fully subjective character is being preserved or re- 
gained, among others, by ontoanalysis as against psychoanalysis. 

However, the other aspect of the same process, the depreciation 
of the objective character of meaning and values, the subjectification 
of the objective, had not yet been rectified. By ontoanalysis the sub- 
jective, i.e., existence, was resubjectified. It is logotherapy that has 
regarded and considered its own task and purpose now to reobjectify 
the objective, i.e., logos! 


8. This pertains also to that entity to which we are responsible: if the conscicnce— 
or that Being of whom this conscience is experienced to be the voice—is. reduced to a 
superego (thus being interpreted in terms of an introjection of one’s father image, or its 
projection) the obligative character of such an instance would evaporate. 
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Only then will the unabridged phenomenon of the human being in its 
double aspect be restored: existence in its subjectivity, and logos in its 
objectivity. 

For logotherapy, however, meaning is not only an “ought” but 
also a “will”: logotherapists speak of man’s “will to meaning.” This 
logotherapeutic concept should not leave the impression with the reader 
that he has to deal with just an idealistic hypothesis. Let us recall the 
results of experiments as reported by J. M. Davis, William F. McCourt, 
and P. Solomon, referring to the effects of visual stimulation on hallu- 
cinations during sensory deprivation. The authors finally come to the 
following conclusion: “Our results are consistent with the hypothesis 
which emphasizes the parameter of meaning. Hallucinations occur as a 
result of isolation from meaningful contact with the outside world. 
W hat the brain needs for normal functioning is a continuous meaningful 
contact with the outside world (3).” 

This has been noted by logotherapists long before. We have known 
the detrimental impact of what we call a man’s “existential vacuum,” 
i.e., the result of the frustration of the above mentioned “will to mean- 
ing.” The feeling of a total and ultimate meaninglessness of one’s life 
often results in a certain type of neurosis for which logotherapy has 
coined the term “nodgenic ” neurosis; that is to say a neurosis of which 
the origin is a spiritual problem, a moral conflict or the existential 
vacuum. But other types of neuroses are also invading this vacuum! 
So that no psychotherapy can be completed, no neurosis of whatsoever 
kind can be completely and definitely overcome, if this inner void and 
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emptiness in which neurotic symptoms are flourishing has ‘not been 


filled up by supplementary logotherapy, be it applied unconsciously or 
methodically. 

By this I do not want to give the impression that the existential 
vacuum in itself represents a mental disease: the doubt whether one’s 
life has a meaning is an existential despair, it is a spiritual distress 
rather than a mental disease. Thus logotherapy in such cases is more 
than the therapy of a disease; it is a challenge for all counseling pro- 
fessions. The search for a meaning to one’s existence, even the doubt 
whether such a meaning can be found at all, is something human and 
nothing morbid. 

From the above it can easily be seen how much mental health is 
based on the presence of an adequate state of tension, like that which 
arises from the unbridgeable gap between what a man has achieved 
and what he should accomplish. The cleavage between what I am and 
what I ought to become is inherent in my being human and, therefore, 
indispensable to my mental well being. Therefore, we should not be 
timid and hesitant in confronting man with the potential meaning to 
be actualized by him, nor evoking his will to meaning out of its latency. 
Logotherapy attempts to make both events conscious to man: (1) the 
meaning that, so to speak, waits to be fulfilled by him, as well as (2) his 
will to meaning that, so to speak, waits for a task, nay, a mission to 
be assigned to him. Inasmuch as logotherapy makes the patient aware 
of both facts it represents an essentially analytical procedure for it 
makes something conscious; however, not anything psychic but some- 
thing noétic, not only the subhuman but the human itself. 

To make the patient again aware of a meaning in his life is the 
ultimate asset in all psychotherapy simply because ‘it is the final re- 
quirement in every neurosis. To be charged with the task to fulfill the 
unique meaning assigned to each of us is nothing to be avoided and 
feared at all. 

The homeostasis principle, however, that underlies the dynamic 
interpretation of man maintains that his behavior is basically directed 
toward the gratification and satisfaction of his drives and instincts, 
toward the reconciliation of the different aspects of his own such as 
id, ego, and superego, and toward adaptation and adjustment to society, 
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in one word, toward his own bio-psycho-sociological equilibrium. But 
human existence is essentially self-transcendence. By the same token, 
it cannot consist in self-actualization; man’s primary concern does not 
lie in the actualization of his self but in the realization of values and in 
the fulfillment of meaning potentialities which are to be found in the 
world rather than within himself or within his own psyche as a closed 
system. 

What man actually needs is not homeostasis but what I call noddy- 
namics, i.e., that kind of appropriate tension that holds him steadily 
oriented toward concrete values to be actualized, toward the meaning 
of his personal existence to be fulfilled. This is also what guarantees 
and sustains his mental health whereas escaping from any stress situa- 
tion would even precipitate his falling prey to the existential vacuum. 

What man needs is not a tensionless state but the striving and 
struggling for something worth longing and groping for it. What man 
needs is not so much the discharge of tensions as it is the challenge 
by the concrete meaning of his personal existence that must be fulfilled 
by him and cannot be fulfilled but by him alone. In neurotic indi- 
viduals, this is not less but even more valid. Integration of the subject 
presupposes direction toward an object. The tension between subject 
and object does not weaken but strengthens health and wholeness. If 
architects want to strengthen a decrepit ‘arch they increase the load that 
is laid upon it for thereby the parts are joined more firmly together. 
So if therapists wish to foster their patients’ mental health they, too, 
should not be afraid to increase the burden of one’s responsibility to 
fulfill the meaning of his existence. 
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THE SUBJECTIVE PHENOMENON IN 
EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOTHERAPY * 


Hucu Muttan, M. D. anp Iris SANcIuLIANO, Px.D. 


(Dr. Mullan is Faculty Member, The Association for Group Psycho- 
analysis, New York City; Dr. Sangiuliano is Consulting Group Psycho- 
therapist, N. Y. Alchoholism Vocational-Rehabilitation Service, 
New York City) 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the influences of existential thinking on psychiatry has been 
for us further clarification of the phenomenon of psychotherapy.' The 
impact of this philosophical inquiry upon the person of the therapist 
brings into clear focus the subjective component of psychotherapy. 

It is the intent of this paper to describe this subjective element. In 
addition we aim to clarify some misconceptions and to lessen certain 
apprehensions concerning the presence and the use of this subjective 
factor. Finally, we suggest that there is an essential commonality be- 
tween the therapist and the patient related to their subjectiveness. It is 
the quest for satisfaction through lessening self-deception. 

The psychotherapist imbued with existential inquiry and with the 


* Presented in part at the Conference on Existential Psychiatry, American. Ontoana- 
lytic Association, The Carnegie Endowment Center, New York City, December 11, 1960. 
"1. Existentialism’s influence upon the body of psychiatry, and, more specifically on 
the practice of psychotherapy is only in its inception. Already, traditional concept, theory, 
method and goals are being questioned and altered. For example in our own therapeutic 
endeavor we have noted the following modifications: (1) the establishment of a more 
certain bilaterality between patient and therapist, (2) the continuous activation of change 
in the therapist, (8) the enhancement of the immediate experience, (4) the expression 
and use of the therapist's subjectivity, (5) the identification in therapy of the “ethic 
of integrity,” and (6) the availability for psychotherapy of the many groupings of 
patient (s) and therapist (s), ic. patient groups, family groups, married couple groups and 
multiple therapy (two or more therapists). 
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appreciation of man as subject can no longer credibly concern himself 
exclusively with understanding his patient or his therapeutic technique. 
Nor can he, for that matter, any longer be satisfied with a concentration 
and utilization of the doctor-patient relationship even though, in the 
past, this activity had been found highly rewarding therapeutically. 
Moved by his own existence he can now proceed, only if, in addition 
to his other concerns, he has for his intent the discovery and recovery 
of himself. 

This point of view when practiced by the psychotherapist allows 
him to more lucidly delineate the phenomenon of psychotherapy. Psy- 
chotherapy practiced in this fashion brings forth for scrutiny not only 
the subjective in the patient but also focuses our attention on the pres- 
ence and use of the subjective in the therapist. | 

The concept of the subjective, however, whether in scientific re- 
search or in psychotherapy, is controversial. More often than not in 
scientific research it has been something to be avoided and if possible 
deleted in order to preserve objectivity. In psychotherapy and particu- 
larly in research in psychotherapy the subjective is at best tolerated but 
hardly esteemed. It is precisely this dichotomy, however, between sub- 
ject and object, this self-estrangement, which some in contemporary 
society advocate in the name of science that, for us, constitutes 
pathology. 

The attempt to eliminate the therapist’s subjective self is based 
upon the erroneous belief that psychotherapy is a pure science. More- 
over, it is perpetuated when the therapist continues his faulty adherence 
to the past. For example, if therapy is identified with the Aristotelian 
comprehension of existence (causality) the therapist only asks the 
patient the question, “Why?”—“Why are you different from me?” To 
answer this question there is an endless rumination to find those ex- 
periences which make the patient different from. the therapist. 

And again if the therapist is influenced by a more Cartesian 
orientation he establishes an analytical meeting with the patient asking 
again a single question but with a somewhat broader scope. “How?” — 
“How do you differ from me?” Here, to be sure, is a more dynamic 
situation. However, it is still insufficient. In the search for the manner 
of difference the immediate moment is lost. Except for the intellectual 
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challenge, which, when met, gratifies one there is hardly any thing to 
be derived from this kind of interaction. 

Contrasted to these approaches a phenomenological “being with” 
the patient requires the full participation of each and is always of the 
moment. The nature of this psychotherapy is consistent with many of 
our contemporary human endeavors. In such fields as physics, as- 
tronomy, mathematics and geopolitics current investigation neither 
focuses upon the “why” or “how” but rather upon the consistent rela- 
tionships, or to paraphrase, the “now” of the experience. Einstein (1) 
carried this to its ultimate by showing that even space and time are 
forms of intuition which cannot be divorced from consciousness. The 
concern of the moment, then, is for the moment. In psychotherapy the 
“now” of one’s existence takes on added significance. This cannot be 
determined, however, unless the subjective self is considered as part 
and parcel of the total phenomenon. 

It is our interest then in the phenomenon of the therapeutic partici- 
pants which encourages us to question the present division between 
the subjective and objective. 

We question those therapeutic systems which attempt to regulate 
the subjective elements in the therapist and view as unfortunate the 
position held by many that the therapist’s subjective responses are 
egocentric, irrational, irresponsible, unscientific, or burdensome to the 
patient. Perhaps clarification as to what we consider the therapist’s 
subjectiveness’ is in order. By the subjective phenomenon in psycho- 
therapy we mean that which is personal (i.e., pertaining to the unique 
person) and responsive in each of the participants. The nature of this 
response is in the service of lessening the self-estrangement and self 
deception in all. The subjective response of which we speak refers to 
wholistic participation which embraces the creative integration of both 
the rational and the non-rational aspects of being (2) (3). Essentially 
the subjective response reveals the elaborate inner network of commu- 
nications between the self and the imagined self. Using Kierkegaard’s 
(4) concept of the “third term” is helpful. This is the mediating selfi— 
the between self. It is the self which is the bridge between what gen- 
uinely is and that which is only imagined. This is what is to be culti- 
vated in therapy, not alone for the patient, but also for the therapist. 
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Within the therapeutic relationship, the experimentation and the 


innovation, which the recovering of the “third term” induces, is ex- 
perienced as risk. The subjective one risks as he attempts to discover 
himself in the presence of the other. The participating one risks because 
at the same moment he finds that his environment is suddenly shifting 
and he is called upon to respond to the inner functioning of the subjec- 
tive one. Take for example, the patient’s response to the therapist who 
quite spontaneously remembers his dream and risks telling the patient. 
“It is crazy for you to tell me your dreams. I came here for help, not 
to listen to you. What do I care about your dreams anyhow? All they 
do is to annoy and upset me. How many times do I have to tell you 
that I don’t want to know you. You’re just the doctor.” During an 
interactional moment the readiness state for risk and the actual risking 
can take place only in a field free from explanation, interpretation and 
evaluation. Engagement (transaction) occurs when this is achieved. 
Hypotheses about therapy can only be made after the fact of engage- 
ment and analysis must await a later summing up. 


TOWARDS A PHENOMENOLOGICAL PsYCHOTHERAPY 


In considering the subjective phenomenology of psychotherapy our 
attention is immediately centered upon two or more interacting persons. 
Difficulties arise from this point on. This is because psychotherapy, 
however conceptualized or practiced, usually does not allow for genuine 
phenomenology. The five following measures performed by the therapist 
either destroy or severely limit phenomenology: (1) the therapist’s 
establishment of himself as therapist and the other as patient with fixed 
statuses and roles, (2) the rigid application of the therapist’s precon- 
ceived beliefs concerning personality development, (3) the therapist’s 
need to understand the patient’s history, to diagnose and to prognosti- 
cate, (4) the therapist’s development of a scheme of action, his techni- 
cal intervention and his preconceived goals. 

In all of these procedures the therapist is oriented towards himself 
as an object. This necessitates a partial or total undermining of his 
subjectiveness resulting in, at least a temporary, alienation from self. 
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The therapist is estranged from himself during these therapy sessions 


and to some extent sacrifices his existence in order to maintain pre- 
scribed behavior. 

In general, this kind of alienation is part and parcel of living in 
our society at this time. We all possess it in varying degrees, patients 
as well as therapists. The fact that the therapist identifies his mode-of- 
being-with-the-patient with that of Freud, Jung, Sullivan, or even more 
to the point with that of Zen Buddhism or existentialism does not pre- 
clude this self-estrangement. To rigidly adhere to a system of being 
stresses an objective behavior in one’s self, demands a preconceived 
response from the other, and esteems values and end results which are 
not necessarily one’s own. When the psychotherapist uses the device of 
another he establishes the fact that his relationship with a preceptor 
is of greater significance than his immediate relationship with the 
patient. In the past the therapist having been acted upon by the 
preceptor now in the present acts upon the patient. To paraphrase this 
meaning we suggest the following statement: 


“In the past, having found the meaning of existence with another 
I now implant this meaning of existence on you, my patient.” 


We hold that this point of view is limited. In order to perceive the 
therapeutic transaction as it is one must consider the phenomenon of 
two or more transacting persons as unique and inviolate. Its uniqueness 
stems from its being distinctly different from all other interactions in 
tone, purpose, structure and meaning. And it is inviolate in that it 
cannot be analyzed (broken into fragments or related to past constructs 
in the personalities of those involved) nor criticized by referring it to 
other interactions thought to be similar. These considerations, above 
all others, control to a large extent, our approach to those who come 
for help. If, then, genuine existence is the medium of psychotherapy 
we may again paraphrase the meaning of this encounter between 
patient and therapist. The therapist implies: 


“Since I am still in process and my search is a continuing one, 
I invite you to join me in our common venture for meaning.” 
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Psychotherapy thus in the latter instance becomes a genuinely bi- 
lateral phenomenon. It becomes the intervention of one individual be- 
tween another and his world as he conceives of it. At times, it is the 
therapist who intervenes while at other times, it is the patient who inter- 
venes between the therapist and his concept of the world. 


THE PuRPOSE OF THE USE OF THE SUBJECTIVE 


Psychotherapy’s intent may be generally and pragmatically ex- 
perienced as the lessening of the isolation between the interactors. This 
aim is a moment, almost any moment, in the process. The following 
briefly illustrates one of those moments precipitated by the therapist’s 
subjectiveness. 


. . . After certain preliminaries, Phil and Karen and the two 
multiple therapists sat in the group room. None of the four was 
certain as to why he was present. Phil and Karen thought they 
had come for the therapists to do something about them. Their 
marriage was unhappy, their interests were different and sexual 
intercourse was infrequent and unsatisfactory for Karen. The 
therapists in their own ways stated that they were glad to be 
together with Phil, Karen and each other. Phil’s alienation was 
marked. Karen complained that all her husband cared about 
was differential equations. Her annoyance was not without foun- 
dation since Phil immediately began to talk about mathematics. 
Despite the potential for contact in this multiple configuration, 
Phil could only reach us through the means of differential 
equations. His identification with his interest, however, was such 
an integral part of him that he succeeded in moving the thera- 
pists. Phil began to speak in some detail of his avid interest 
about differential equations when quite suddenly, and appar- 
ently from nowhere the male therapist commented, “Now I know 
what those symbols represent. I know that each x, y, and z really 
represent a point on an arc. I can see the solid being formed 
as I sit here. I had learned this years ago but only now with 
you here do I seem to know it.” This communication, seemingly 























of little consequence, was sufficient to reach Phil, Karen and the 
other therapist. Because of the subject matter, i.e., differential 
equations, the two women had, up to this time, been even more 
removed from Phil than ‘had the male therapist. Now a new 
interest and respect was felt by both the female therapist and 
Karen toward Phil. The two therapists came into better contact 
with Phil’s world. For the male therapist previously learned 
facts became genuinely known. Karen saw her husband in a new 
light for he had succeeded in communicating to the others some- 
thing vital to him. Soon after this meeting Karen terminated her 
therapy. 


It is this kind of integration between the subject and the object, the 
knower and what is known, which in this particular instance, took place 
in the therapist, that is the ultimate intent of therapy. The difference 
which must occur is between the explanation or interpretation of knowl- 
edge and the genuine experience of knowing. The patient, Phil, had 
intervened between the therapist and his concept of differential equa- 
tions (the world) and had modified the therapist’s knowing. In this 
experience the therapist has greater contact with who he is and what 
he knows. The patient has changed the therapist’s meaning. The patient 
now has new substance. 

To sum, we view the subjective and the experience as preempting 
the objective and the explanation. To be sure both exist concomitantly 
but it is only through the subjective experience that the objective expla- 
nation becomes genuine. 


THERAPIST SATISFACTION AS IT Is RELATED TO SUBJECSIVENESS 


The inclusion of such a concept as therapist satisfaction in a discus- 
sion of psychotherapy may seem out of place. Once again, however, 
as we focus upon the therapist as subject, the element of satisfaction 
gives added significance to the whole fabric of psychotherapy. 

We have attempted in other contexts (5) (6) to identify a signifi- 
cant common factor present in all psychotherapies. Diversification in 
theory, method and intention as well as the individuality of the therapist 
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point to the fact that all therapies are quite different. However, when 
results alone are considered, confusion as to possible similarities again 
arises. Success and failure with patients seem to bear little relationship 
to the kind of patient involved or to the methods practiced. What then 
is this common denominator, a constant factor, which pervades all 
therapies and is sought in each treatment moment? To find such an 
element we have concentrated our attention on the therapist. 

We believe that the only intra-psychic element present or potentially 
present common to all psychotherapies is the presence or absence of 
genuine satisfaction in the therapeutic contacts. It is this element which 
differentiates subjective participation in psychotherapy from trans- 
ferential participation with its secondary gratifications. The need for 
satisfaction or fulfillment is intrinsic to any creative endeavor and 
transcends all theoretical orientations. The absence of this satisfaction, 
moreover, suggests the presence of something quite different, the opera- 
tion of secondary gratifications. Each participant in the therapeutic 
contact must be obtaining something from these contacts or they would 
not continue to be together. This is something either in the service of 
stasis or evolution. It is either intrinsic to the engagement and creative 
or extrinsic and having to do with secondary gains. Satisfaction is 
rarely if ever attained in the initial contacts. Its achievement is fraught 
with disillusionment as the mutual fantasies of both therapist and pa- 
tient are relinquished. Gratification, on the other hand, is almost always 
present at the inception of therapy and when permitted to continue 
serves only to promulgate non-existence, stasis and self-deception. Thus, 
with every patient and for each moment, we will either achieve satisfac- 
tion or disillusionment or the opposite gratification. This is the ultimate 
result of being with another. It suggests a commonality among all 
therapists almost always overlooked. 

Satisfaction and disillusionment are a continuing process. Satisfac- 
tion accrues to both therapist and patient when subjective and non- 
rational activity are a prominent part of the phenomenon of therapy. 
Satisfaction is the end result as self-deceptions are lessened. Satisfaction 
thus has to do with (1) the lessening of isolation, (2) the discovery of 
meaning, (3) the discovery and/or recovery of self with new responsi- 
bility, (4) the embracing of an orientation to life and death which 
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precludes the exploitation of others and objects. Gratification, on the 
other hand, is just the opposite. Its function in every instance is to 
prevent the therapist from being disillusioned. Thus gratification is 
sought by the therapist who is unable to face his own disillusionment. 
In his use of himself and the other he unfortunately (1) maintains or 
increases isolation, (2) ignores meaning, (3) fosters the omission of 
self with irresponsibility, (4) adapts an orientation to life and death 
which exploits others and objects. 

To be disillusioned is considered part of the growth process. It is 
related to humanness and it is expressed when the therapist is affectively 
honest to self and to the other. It is, therefore, a state of momentary 
realism and not a contrived pessimism. The ability of the therapist to 
withstand the actuality of disillusionment marks him as different from 
his patient. It indicates to the patient that the therapist will stay with 
him where others, perhaps, have not. The therapist’s anxiety, despair 
and depression are part of his inner instrumentality for helping and 
aiding the patient. To accept and express these innermost feelings with 
the patient is the content of much of the therapist’s subjectivity. This, 
the “third term,” the therapist’s relation to self, has been found to be 
the moving force in psychotherapy. 


THE ENHANCEMENT OF PsYCHOTHERAPY By UTILIZATION OF THE 
THERAPIST'S SUBJECTIVENESS 


Because life has many diverse aspects, i.e., differences for each 
culture, race, society, family, person and time, and because it is a 
process which varies from moment to moment, we ask the patient to 
do away with ingrained preconceptions. We ask further that he enter 
upon the new (therapeutic) relationship in yet another way, dissimilar 
from his old way. The patient is told just this. To paraphrase, “The 
meeting is therapy. It differs from all other meetings which you have 
had and perhaps others which you will have. Insofar as I am able I 
am going to respond directly to you concerning you and me. I expect 
you, in time, to do the same. It will be strange and upsetting at first 
but it will change you and me. I don’t have to answer your questions 
and my questions put to you do not have to be answered.” 
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One of us in a recent paper has described transactional history 
taking (7) in this vein. Throughout this paper there is implied that 
authenticity cannot be expected from the patient unless the therapist 
also is genuine. This insistence that the therapist be authentic cannot 
be put off, however, to a future date. Rather, it can emerge in the very 
first session in the manner that patient and therapist are together if 
the therapist can be true to the immediate interaction. In order to 
accomplish this the therapist cannot rely on previously set patterns of 
behavior but must be willing to see the possibility of new meanings 
concerning life and death as a mutual discovery between therapist and 
patient. , 

We do not propose that the therapist reject altogether the rational 
and objective but we do encourage him to use the subjective and the 
non-rational. With patients it is not their state of “trying” that is needed 
but their state of “non-trying;” not their conceptualizations but their 
perceptive and sensuous responses; not their teleological functioning 
but their non-teleological. The same can be said, and even more 
emphatically, for the therapist. In this connection the therapist who 
stresses the non-rational and subjective need not be nihilistic as is 
sometimes claimed. He is instead aware that if so called scientific 
reason triumphs during the therapeutic hours the price that both have 
to pay is too. high. When the meeting between two people becomes a 
scientific inquiry of the one by the other, abstractions follow and in the 
final analysis abstraction means the impoverishment of reality. In this 
instance the impoverishment is of the patient’s and the therapist’s inner- 
most subjective self. The therapist, from the initial meeting, therefore 
cannot relate himself exclusively to the so-called reality problems of the 
patient and for much of the treatment period he must transcend them. 

Central to our theme is the expressed belief that the therapist must 
not give up his precious existence, not even for an instant. Also of singu- 
lar importance is our belief that the therapist’s awareness of and con- 
tinuing search for his existence may well be at the core of the healing 
process. To paraphrase: “Here you can do anything which fulfills your 
existence and which does not impair mine. However, I can’t use you nor 
can you use me,” 

These are awesome sounding phrases but nevertheless the therapist 
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is placed in an unusual position. By receiving the patient and agreeing 
to be with him he admits to the fact, as already alluded to, that he 
does not have in his grasp the ultimate meaning. The patient, on the 
other hand, comes to the therapist because he believes that the therapist 
has already attained the ultimate in his own life. In such a milieu the 
patient experiences himself as able to contribute nothing to the other 
nor can he conceive of himself as participating in the discovery of 
mutual meaning. The result is that there is always a problem between 
the therapist and the patient which basically has to do with divergent 
reasons for being together. The therapist is only satisfied with new 
meanings while the patient is gratified when he establishes old meanings 
from his past. 

The therapist is responsible, however, for altering this state of 
affairs. If the therapeutic quest is maintained as the patient conceives of 
it, the therapist’s existence becomes quite restricted, his meaning is only 
one of the problem solver. The therapist finding himself in this unten- 
able position, must communicate this to his patient. A subjective and 
wholistic response to such a situation might be for example to state: 
“You are too difficult to be with today.”—“The sacrifice is too great. 
Perhaps the next time, if there is one, we will be different.”—“TI feel 
that we are frittering away our lives together.”—“I looked forward to 
your being here today, I had hope for us.” 

The psychotherapist must be of good will. This attitude is no better 
demonstrated than in his acceptance of the mutual problem of existing 
together, which is central to psychotherapy. The identification of this 
problem with mutual responsibility for its presence and its eventual 
change makes psychotherapy different from counseling. In the latter 
the problem is thought to be solely the property of the client. This is 
hardly the case, however, when existential philosophy indicates that 
the terms of existence are identical for us all and thus the human 
predicament must be experienced by each one. 

We are aware that a subjective approach to psychotherapy is 
considered by some to be objectionable. They point out that the thera- 
pist’s subjectiveness is based upon the residual neurotic needs of the 
therapist, that it encourages “acting-out” that it permits counter-trans- 
ference behavior and that it may be dangerously provocative. There is 
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a significant difference between the therapist’s expressing his subjec- 
tiveness and his neurotic needs. This primary differentiation is that 
subjective response is in an attempt to lessen self-deception and attain 
satisfaction in the encounter. The therapist endeavors to reach through 
his subjectiveness to what is authentic and essential. 

We attach great importance to that which is genuine and essential 
in the therapist. As the therapist permits himself to be more authentic 
in the transactions, both therapist and patient change. The result of this 
interaction is a creative process with consequent reaffirmation of both. 
Transference is reduced not only for the patient but for the therapist 
as well. 

Impasses in psychotherapy are closely bound to the lack of authen- 
ticity in both participants—stalemates result as both seeking temporary 
gratifications merely play into each other’s distortions. The values of 
one are foisted upon the other where they are accepted without scrv’ ‘ny. 
Life takes on no new meaning. Central in this kind of interactiun is a 
fixed therapist-patient relationship with each playing out a role. 
Despair, although present, is hidden as there is inability and unwill- 
ingness to risk. 

Enhancement of psychotherapy by the use of the therapist’s sub- 
jectiveness occurs when the therapist along with the patient is in constant 
search of those means which might contribute to the preservation, per- 
petuation and enrichment of their existence. This only comes about 
through a reduction in the therapist’s self-deceptions and in a regaining 
of himself. It may be said then of the therapist who is concerned with 
the philosophy of existence that he seeks to discover new meanings for 
himself. In short, he philosophizes in order to therapeutize. 

How then does the subjective therapist provide the climate in which 
integrating experiences vital to growth can occur? And, simultaneously, 
how does he prevent harmful stasis producing gratification? The fol- 
lowing are some considerations in this approach, different for each 
patient and therapist, and different as well with each passing moment. 

(1) The therapist's refusal to deny his existence. The patient con- 
sistent with his self-estrangement comes to us with a mass of objective 
facts about himself. Initially the patient narrates, explains, recounts, 
analyzes and so forth. In all of this he is essentially carrying on a 
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monologue, he is talking about himself, to himself. It is encumbent 
upon the therapist if the patient’s isolation is to be penetrated to respond 
wholistically, bringing the authentic and essential, his subjectiveness to 
bear on the other. 

Dolores is a member of an alcoholic therapy group. Her first contact 
in this group was replete with abstractions, psychological jargon, and 
interpretations about her alcoholism. Her talk about drinking was an 
obvious defense against contact. When the therapist indicated concern 
about two absent members, Dolores volunteered, “They don’t mean 
anything personal toward you, that’s how alcoholics are.” The therapist 
responded, “But I do feel concerned that they are not with us tonight.” 
“I really miss James but about Rose I feel indifferent.”—“I wish I 
could feel her absence.”—‘“I wish that I really missed her.” 

(2) The therapist refuses to accept the patient’s prescribed orienta- 
tion as to Person, Time and Place. (Person): The patient suggests by 
his behavior, by his productions and by the regularity and punctuality 
of his attendance that the therapist is omnipotent and omniscient. This 
is frequently seductive and also an attempt to relegate responsibility 
for his state of being. Its primary consequence, however, seems to be 
an avoidance of the impact of the moment. 

Lore always referred to the therapists as doctors. She experienced 
the male therapist as strong and wise and the female therapist as 
having outclassed her. One session, the male therapist related a dream 
he had which involved the female therapist. Lore commented, “You 
made that up just to tell me. It’s just another technique.” The therapist 
responded, “You call us doctor so that you don’t have to contend with 
us. If you could really experience that we have feelings for each other, 
you would be different.” 

(Place): The patient initially attempts to externalize his life strug- 
gle. His conflicts are kept both outside the therapeutic situation and 
outside himself. It is for the therapist to assist the patient’s return to 
the immediacy of the moment and to his own inner turmoil. 

Harold came into therapy to change his irrational wife. Despite the 
various therapeutic configurations, group multiple therapy and indi- 
vidual sessions, he persisted only in recounting his wife’s irrationalities 
and demands. The female therapist might interrupt, “Never mind Jean’s 
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demands, I’m here and what are you giving me. You’re just using me 
to find out about how to handle Jean.” At another time Harold might be 
confronted with, “I wasn’t even aware that you missed last session.” 

(Time): Initially like the new born infant the patient comes into 
his sessions, fully explaining he is paying for his time. The concept of 
a “we” is far distant. Rather it becomes either his time to continue his 
non-existence or else he perceives it as completely the therapist’s time 
who controls and manipulates him. 

Clara indicated both these attitudes. In multiple therapy sessions’ if 
the male therapist addressed the other therapist, she would misinterpret 
and insist the comment was intended for her. Conversely, one session 
when the female therapist admired her attire, she exclaimed that her 
comment was simply made to put her in some frame of mind. The 
therapists’ typical responses to Clara were: “This is my day and hour 
as well as yours”—“I happen to admire your suit, do you really think 
you control my every thought?”—“I haven’t given you a thought since 
our last visit.” 

(3) The therapist’s constant requirement for satisfaction. Satisfac- 
tion emerges from a creative encounter in which there is a mutual self- 
affirmation. At the inception of therapy the patient’s need for stasis is 
in direct opposition to the attainment of satisfaction. For instance, in 
the illustration cited with Lore, her need to maintain the therapists as 
doctors reflected her intent to maintain herself as patient forever. The 
therapists might react to Lore in the following ways: “I’m bored forever 
being your problem solver, how can I be God when I too am dying and 
afraid,” or “I feel seduced and exploited by your establishing me as 
God, you keep me thinking all the time.” 

(4) The therapist’s refusal to remain at a level of immediate grati- 
fication. The patient’s struggle involves his inability to relinquish the 
secondary gratifications which accrue from his manner of existence 
(non-existence). In the case of Clara cited previously, despite her con- 
tention that she was being controlled and manipulated, she attempts to 
control and exploit the male by her quite subtle seductiveness. Clara 
often related sexual dreams in which the male therapist appeared and 
in the presence of the male therapist she spoke demeaningly of her 
husband, spoke of him as ineffectual and refused to have intercourse 
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with him over a period of years while recounting her affairs. The male 
therapist might respond to Clara on these occasions: “You are waiting 
for me to have intercourse with you but I’m already married.”—“You 
keep reassuring me that you love me more than your husband.” 

(5). The therapist’s insistence that he continue to evolve. The patient 
is in the service of stasis. He seeks change while attempting to maintain 
the status quo. Don was a punctual and reliable group member. He had 
six months of group experience which was interrupted by a heart attack. 
He returned to group and after another year remained substantially 
unmoved. Characteristic subjective responses to Don were, ““You come 
time after time and are always in the same seat.”—‘“How can I accept 
your fee, imagine a lifetime devoted to putting me to sleep.”—“You 
keep telling me you’re such a miserable creature and yet you want me 
to be with you.”—“‘You get nothing from me but you’re never absent or 
late.” 

In the utilization of the subjective response much use is made of the 
therapist’s dreams, fantasies, body responses and pointing up of life’s 

~paradoxes. It is just this that makes the therapist wholistically present. 
As noted in the above illustrations these responses are always relevant 
to the immediate moment. It may be, for example, that a dream which 
the therapist had is recalled while in session with a particular patient. 
Timing becomes less and less of an issue as both therapist and patient 
become attuned with the moment. For example, with one patient, the 
therapist had recurring fantasies of an anal character. In one fashion 
or another, the fantasies would end in some toilet scene. The patient 
became increasingly annoyed and finally asked, “Why are you always 
talking about the john?” The therapist spontaneously replied, “I guess 
because that’s where you are.” The patient beamed and sheepishly 
admitted it was so. 

At the inception of therapy, because life outside of the therapy 
session has been so radically different in some instances the therapist 
should defer direct confrontation. On such occasions he may indicate 
this by commenting: “When I get to know you better I will tell you 
how I feel.”——“If I thought you could take it I would tell you my 
fantasy (dream).”—“You’re so upset today, I had better keep my 
distance.”—“‘You seem ¢0 frightened, I don’t want to move too close 
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to you.” 

It must be remembered that these interpretations are taken out of 
their context otherwise the therapist might justifiably be considered 
irrational. These responses can therefore only be evaluated in their 
immediate and full context and here they have proven to be deeply 
moving. Moreover, the therapist’s affective honesty, his willingness to 
risk a new level of being and his constancy all are added safeguards 
within the treatment period. 

Affective honesty is defined as the therapist’s continuous attempt to 
become more and more aware of himself and to express who he is at 
the moment. This requires that the therapist risk much of his personal 
security and comfort. Constancy is the therapist’s intention to remain 
with the patient, without recourse to expedients if .t all possible, until 
the patient’s and the therapist’s isolation are sufficiently lessened. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS i 

Existential philosophy’s influence in psychotherapy is seen as con- 
structively altering the therapist’s approach, not alone to the patient, 
but, also, his approach to himself. No longer is a “scientific” objective 
method felt to be sufficient. Rather, psychotherapy is re-evaluated to 
take into account the therapist’s wholistic, subjective-objective interven- 
tion between the patient and his world. 

A phenomenological psychotherapy suggests that the patient will 
join with the therapist in a search for new meaning. By using the 
therapist as subject an integration between the subject and object, be- 
tween the knower and what is known, is seen to take place. 

Psychotherapy is enhanced by the therapist who uses himself au- 
thentically in his concern for what is essential. He asks for momentary 
satisfaction and even though he may be disillusioned he simultaneously 
affirms his and the patient’s existence. Therefore, the therapist’s ex- 
pected lot is either satisfaction or disillusionment. In both instances he 
embraces the evolutionary process. 

Basically all therapists attempt to define for themselves their con- 
ception of help; how do they help and what actually is help? Our 
experience suggests that just as there is no dichotomy between subject- 
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object neither is there a dichotomy between helper and the one being 
helped. 

The unity that takes place as a result of the psychotherapy between 
helping and being helped is thought to be the core of the healing 
process. The fundamental life processes are identical for all. Existence 
whether helping or being helped indicates the common human struggle 
toward “self-integration, self-creation and self-transcendence (8).” 

The psychotherapist may be said to differ from the patient only in 
as much as his search for meaning is a continuing one with little 
diminution in intensity. The therapist has openly chosen to search and 
in this he becomes more responsible to himself and others and possibly 
demonstrates a greater willingness to risk the novel. 


ts 
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MOTIVATION FROM A 
PHENOMENOLOGICAL VIEWPOINT 


Joun B. Deirer, Px.D. anp Jonn W. Cnottos, Px.D. 
(Veterans Administration Hospital, Topeka, Kansas) 


The title of this paper is in need of some clarification. The view- 
point to which we refer is that of a phenomenological psychology, not 
a philosophy. Secondly, in this paper we will make no attempt to dis- 
tinguish between conceptions labelled strict phenomenology and those 
called existential. Rather, we will be interested in notions proceeding 
from use of the phenomenological method. 

Phenomenological psychology is concerned with the distinctly 
human. This concern is becoming increasingly appropriate to the topic 
of motivation. Growing discontent with motivational concepts which 
handle only local phenomena (highly constrained at that) is becoming 
quite apparent in the literature, and the principal focus of discontent 
is on the inadequacy of such concepts to the study of human problems. 
Thus, Woodworth (1) though favoring continued study of animals, 
charges that “need primacy theories,” those using physiological needs 
of the organism as a necessary determinant of all behavior, have failed 
to account for the “motives and interests of human adults or the play 
interests of children.” He adds, “Even the play of the higher animals 
could not be predicted from the organic needs alone.” That so-called 
incidental behavior is secondarily motivated by organic needs, is also 
rejected and Woodworth calls for a “behavior primacy theory” in 
which the inclusive drive is simply a tendency of the organism to deal 
with its environment. 

Nissen (2), too, is aware of the oversimplified correlation of need 
and behavior. He declares: 


Our rather onesided preoccupation with the insistent demands 
placed on the organism to maintain those conditions which are 
essential for survival tends to obscure the fact that a large if not 
major share of the day’s activities do not, in any obvious way, 





contribute to the basic necessities of life. This is true of man 
and animal alike. We therefore tend to assume, although we do 
not usually make the assumption explicit, that all behavior sub- 
serves, and may be classified under, one of the major motiva- 
tional systems. 


It is rather difficult for us to understand “acts which are their own 
reason” because we have been trained in the tradition which seeks 
determinants of behavior in conditions external to the behavior itself. 
Skinner (3) reminds us that when we explain behavior by referring it 
to an expectation of food, we are still left with the task of explaining 
the expectation. Kohler (4) urged consideration of this fact many 
years ago but, for the most part, it is only within recent years that 
psychologists are giving attention to data which strongly resist the 
interpretation that internal needs and behavior may be tied together in 
a causal chain. 

Koch (5) contends that formulations derived from common-sense 
theory of the “in order to” type which presume that an end state 
explains the behavior in question, are inadequate to the task of dealing 
with the obvious facts of human living. Explanations of behavior in 
terms of end-states external to it, he defines as “extrinsic motivation.” 


About this he says: 


These scientific theories began with the common-sense assump- 
tion of universal “extrinsic” motivation. But, curiously enough, 
one gets the impression that most of the energy of the theorists 
has gone into devising clever accounts for the exceptions to this 
assumption. No matter how specific the analysis of these excep- 
tions becomes, no matter how ingenious, no matter how firmly 
pinned to the details of animal data, the feeling is inescapable 
that this line of development can only make the theories in ques- 
tion more arbitrary and forced. Could it perhaps make sense 
to return to the world of human phenomena and ask a few 
terribly elementary questions? 


The strong effort to account for exceptions is only one testimonial to 
the compellingness of this tendency to assume extrinsic motives. In spite 
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of acknowledgment of intrinsic factors, the theories of Lewin and Tol- 
man, and even Allport’s concept of functional autonomy, do not in 
Koch’s analysis escape ultimate reference to the extrinsic. The resur- 
rection of hedonism in Hebb’s (6) analysis of response to the attractive- 
ness of novelty, for example, and Young’s (7) experimental work on 
animal preferences for food irrespective of deprivation, even though 
more refined, continue the extrinsic direction. Moreover, this shadow 
lingers in the implications of mastery of the environment implicit in 
Woodworth’s “behavior primacy” and in White’s (8) “competence 
motive.” 

Perhaps it can be said that a minimal statement for any theory of 
motivation is that a given structure or form of organism, when poten- 
tiated, moves in accordance with some principle of its own nature. The 
temptation for theorists to pre-dedicate this nature, as noted in the above 
observations concerning extrinsic motives, appears to be almost irresist- 
ible. Somehow it seems we feel compelled to begin at the end, to assign 
some value to man’s strivings in terms of survival, mastery of environ- 
ment, ego enhancement, equilibration of tension systems, etc., etc. It is 
precisely this issue to which phenomenological psychology first ad- 
dresses itself. Beginning with the minimal component above of a struc- 
ture in motion, phenomenological psychology requires that this moving 
structure be allowed to reveal its nature in unfolding which we may 
observe and describe but not prejudge. The moving structure which is 
the subject of investigation for phenomenological psychology is desig- 
nated by Heidegger “being-in-the-world,” which is written as one word. 
The world referred to is not perceptual objects, but is rather a mean- 
ingful relationship between objects and person. In this relationship no 
subject-object split is implied. Objects are man’s objects. They exist for 
him, and it must always be said that man means his objects. Meaning, 
then, is some combination of what man can mean and what the object 
will, as it were, hold still for. Woodger (9) analyzes this unity in terms 
of sensible objects and their relationship to the stuff of the physical 
world. He cites the following statements: 


1. You get a fine view of the sea from this window; 
2. If you listen carefully you get a sound of running water; 
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3. If you stroke this you get a feel of velvet; 
4. You get a lovely smell of lavender in this garden; 
5. When you swallow this you get a taste of vinegar. 


From these examples it can be readily recognized that what man “gets” 
are sensible objects, i.e., sights, feels, sounds, etc., and that these are 
always of something. The precise relationship between the sensible 
object and “stuff” of the physical world is a matter for philosophical 
consideration. The psychological fact is that they are not separable in 
the experience of man. 

From a phenomenological viewpoint, meaning is not merely refer- 
ential or symbolic. Meaning has reference to the fact that objects of 
experience have an inherent property of pointing beyond themselves. 
For example, a shovel is a kind of perceptual form which points the 
experiencer to the possibility of digging. What meaning objects will 
and will not receive constitutes a limiting man in relation to the per- 
ceptual. It restricts what he will mean, but it does not completely define 
what he can mean. Possibilities for meaning which are not congealed or 
fulfilled in present time make up the nonperceptual or imaginal. The 
nonperceptual, man’s imagination, thus has an essential role in the 
continuous striving, the becoming, the future-directedness of man be- 
cause it holds out to him the peculiar promise that more can be than is, 
or than has been. Without this promise, man would face a hopeless 
recycling of the past or indefiniteness of the present. With the non- 
perceptual, he holds a future. But, the essential point is that he holds it. 
This is what is meant by “‘being-in-the-world” as transcendence; that the 
unfolding is not something which happens to him, but something that 
he participates in actively and of which he can be aware. If there is a 
raison d’étre for man, it is that he does not experience the fate of this 
unfolding as predetermined, as independent of him. Rather, he partici- 
pates in it, is concerned, cares about it. The process he pictures needs 
him and will perish without him. 

We have spoken so far of the perceptual and the nonperceptual or 
imaginal; we have said nothing about the body. We do not wish to 
deny that man has a body, though we have been at some pains to deny 
that the body has man. Insofar as man’s dreams are realizable, they 
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find their home in the perceptual world only through bodily action. 
Thus man’s body is a necessary link between the nonperceptual and the 
perceptual. Furthermore, man’s mortality, his certain evidence of 
limited time, is his body. Body as object among other perceptual objects 
can be experienced as the origin or source of demand and as such can 
serve as justification of his behavior. This matter of justification brings 
us to the consideration that man does question and does explain. 

A struggling graduate student experiences variation in tempo of the 
unfolding of his career in his striving to encompass his chosen field of 
study. At times things may go slowly and disappointingly and when 
we talk to him he tells us, “I can’t seem to do anything today.” He 
explains his condition to himself and to us. He justifies it by declaring 
that he is tired, that he can’t think, that conditions around him are 
unfavorable. Scientific explanations can take these attributions seriously 
and turn to physiology or human engineering or psychodynamics. 

We would then understand that his “inefficiency” is correlated with 
physical depletion and investigate his physiology. We would understand 
that he has insufficient need achievement and analyze his fantasies. We 
would take seriously his complaint about conditions and alter the light- 
ing and temperature of his room. In the same vein, if we meet a man 
coming out of his house in the morning and ask, “Why are you going 
to work?” he may reply, “To support my family.” Evidence of instru- 
mental action is before us. However, if we continue our probing a step 
further, and ask, “Why do you support your family?” etc., sooner or 
later the accounting takes a new form. He says, “That’s the kind of 
person I am.” Whatever motive is reflected in being a kind of person 
will not be satisfied and dispensed with by present consumatory action. 
What is suggested is a continuing aspect of man, something which un- 
folds in time and ends with death. Such continuous strivings are not 
terminated or reduced by his actions. They are simply reflected in them. 
Need satisfaction can be offered to account for the cessation of activity, 
or exploratory drive can be offered to account for its continuation. 
Neither, however, will account for its sequence or organization in time 
and this is a major consideration. 

A brief effort in the direction of this problem is made by Bleuler 
(10) in the following quoted paragraph: 





In analyzing association disorders, it is important to keep in 
mind those influences which in general direct our thoughts. 
Naturally, no fruitful train of thought can come of associations 
based merely on habit, similarity, subordination, causality, and 
so forth; it is the goal-presentation that shapes a series of con- 
cepts into thought. A goal-presentation is not an entity but rather 
an infinitely complex hierarchy of ideas. When we are working 
out a theme, our proximal goal is the formulation of the partial 
thought we are about to capture, and the sentence we are about 
to write is to be its symbol. The paragraph we are writing 
implies a more general goal which in turn is subordinated to 
that of the section, and so on and so on. In the thoughts of the 
farmer at work, his ultimate goal to make his land as productive 
as possible is never absent. It determines his associations even 
if at a given moment it is not in his consciousness, and if it were 
proven to him that what he is occupied with does not serve this 
ultimate goal, he would immediately stop the activity. There are 
many subsidiary purposes subordinate to the ultimate purpose, 
when the farmer sets aside a certain time for sowing, he has to 
reckon with interferences which may and will occur, such as 
time to eat and sleep, bad weather, and darkness. The single 
actions of which sowing is composed—preparation of the seed, 
going to the field, casting the seed—likewise have their own 
specific goals. These subsidiary goals as well as their connec- 
tions, will also continuously influence the farmer’s activities and 
primarily his association. 





Rapaport (11) says of this paragraph, 


At this point Bleuler rises far above the associationist theory 
which his thinking at times appears to imply. This paragraph 
is a description in non-technical language of the hierarchy of 
goal presentations and anticipations with a clarity which has 
perhaps been equaled but probably not exceeded in the litera- 
ture. When we have succeeded in translating this statement into 
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terms of motivational concepts such as interests and strivings 
and substantiating it both empirically and theoretically, the 


major battle for a dynamic theory of thought organization will 
have been won. 















Whatever may have been Bleuler’s intention, what is suggested to us 
by this passage is a hierarchy of goals in which the immediate goal is 
embedded in a longer term goal which in turn is embedded in a still 
longer term goal, etc. Here, a relationship between immediate actions, 
their sequence and long term goals is envisioned. And, though this 
might easily be understood as an analysis of instrumental action, it 
has a saving grace. The synthesis stops abruptly and avoids prededica- 
tion of the entire hierarchy, and the consequent assumption that all 
these actions are caused by a goal rather than that they simply reflect 
its presence, its organizing qualities. Allport (12) has nicely summar- 
ized these points: 




















. . . the most comprehensive units in personality are broad in- 
tentional dispositions, future-pointed. These characteristics are 
unique for each person, and tend to attract, guide, inhibit the 
more elementary units to accord with the major intentions 
themselves. This proposition is valid in spite of the large amount 
of unordered, impulsive, and conflictful behavior in every life. 
Finally, these cardinal characteristics are not infinite in number 
but for any given life in adult years are relatively few and 
ascertainable. This fact should encourage psychodiagnosticians 
to seek methods more appropriate than some they now employ. 





The goals or “broad intentional dispositions” referred to here are 
man’s imagination, his planning, the nonperceptual; but man experi- 
ences himself as moved by objects and he is moved by objects. 

A man is surrounded by man-made, man-meant objects referred to 
as his culture. These objects move him because they connect with his 
individual unfolding and with the nature of his being human which he 
shares with other men. The term “moved” used in this way is easily 
misunderstood. It does not refer to drive in the usual way nor to 
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appeal in a hedonistic sense. It is more like a suggestion, an opening, 
an opportunity which has reference to possibilities residing in man. 

If we look at man’s actual experience with objects we see that unless 
it accidentally fits some requirement of man at some particular moment, 
a stick from a tree limb is surely what it is, whereas a baseball bat or a 
golf club signifies an area of possibility as already inherent in the 
seeing of these man-made objects. Tables, chairs, ashtrays, typewriters, 
stepladders, spoons, forks, shovels, pencils, pens, etc., etc., have this 
built-in meaning which makes them more than mere stuff of the 
physical world. Of all animals only man has this plethora of objects 
which are infused with significance and which surround him. These 
are human instruments which affect man by the demand they make on 
him. Man is almost completely surrounded by such objects throughout 
his lifetime. They cannot be ignored—they insistently call to him, 
parade before him, compelling him to mean. 

A phenomenological psychology cannot view demand as originating 
from the object independently of man’s involvement with it. Man does 
not live isolated from objects, simply interacting with them. Man and 
object are a unity which though analyzable into parts, should be con- 
sidered a totality in which the form of the whole is decisive in qualify- 
ing the significance of the parts. Object is always in relation to man 
and man in relation to object. 

Does this phenomenological viewpoint with its insistence on subject- 
object unity, its denial of extrinsic motivation and of part determina- 
tion, then, propose that psychology must fail because we cannot deal 
with man as a whole? We do not think so. Phenomenological psychology 
calls for data which expresses man as he is; but man as he is, is not 
hidden. He reveals his unfolding in what he actualizes or more cor- 
rectly in what he is actualizing. He reveals his transcendence and his 
experience of the tempo of his unfolding, his. sense of its acceleration 
or retardation, or of its being blocked or liberated in affective tone 
and emotionality. Man selects.in accord with the direction of his becom- 
ing. He accepts or rejects possibilities as they fit with his unfolding. As 
we glimpse his unfolding, a sense of fittingness is available to us as 
well. We may have insights of a sort, make predictions of a sort, and 
give explanations of a sort in accord with this fittingness. Nor is it 
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suggested that we must grasp the totality of a man’s becoming. Rather 
only that our observations have reference to this unfolding. 

We have said that this viewpoint does not preclude a productive 
understanding of man; neither does it assert that we can have no in- 
fluence on man. Language is the region of the interpersonal, of contact 
of one man with another, of intimacy. Language opens up possibilities 
of affecting others for my own enhancement; it allows me to induce 
changes in my perceptual world without my acting on the world 
directly. This ability to change my perceptual world by a minimal 
effort confers a reality to highly modulated action which opens up vast 
new regions of experiential possibility. A word, a gesture, a look can 
affect me. It affects me simply because I am open to such affecting, 
because I am inextricably immersed in a world constituted of meaning. 
Virtually all I experience both perceptually and nonperceptually is 
more possibility than it is what it is. In a word, I am involved and the 
inherent possibilities of things are possibilities for me. Likewise, I am 
moved by language and, in turn, I move others by words, gestures, 
looks, postures, etc. The basic reality of language is that man affects 
and is affected by language. 

Words are objects, too. Flimsy as their substantiality may be, they 
have object qualities none the less and like any other man-made object 
have a dual mode of existence, i.e., as something perceptually given 
which points beyond itself. It is their very flimsy substantiality which 
heightens the impact of their significance. They approach the possibility 
of being pure meaning. 

If someone calls my secretary and tells her to inform me that my 
house is on fire, I will be moved by these words. That I am moved will 
be apparent in definite physiological reactions and in ensuing behavior. 
It should be noted, however, that veridicality is not an issue here. It will 
make no difference whether or not my house is actually on fire. Nor 
can the mere strength of the physical stimulus, e.g., loudness of the 
sounds made by my secretary, be given great significance in under- 
standing my response. It is the meaning of these words for me that is 
crucial. Heider (13) has convincingly derived the necessity for con- 
sidering meaning as data in the perceptual process. He says, 
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... the hearer has the feeling of being directly in the presence 
of anger or other feelings of o (other persons), and it would be 
hard to find a difference between this feeling of presence and 
the feeling of being in the presence of directly, visually seen 
objects. There certainly does not have to intervene a “judgment” 
or an “inference” just because meanings are essential data in 
the perceptual process. 


This face of moving and being moved by words gives a special signifi- 
cance to the interpersonal as an area of unfolding. Here with great 
economy of action, and free of the possible resistance of physical 
objects to his meanings, man can make real his dreams and visions by 
moving another person, by affecting and being affected by language. 
Nor is such actualizing dependent upon a completely harmonious en- 
gagement with another person in the sense of mutual agreement. Oppo- 
sition to a presented idea gives it status quite as readily as agreement 
for its reality is in moving the other person as signified by recognition 
and understanding which are presupposed by agreement or disagree- 
ment. If by contrast man is not understood, if his meanings are not 
recognized, he becomes imbued with a sense of unreality, an existential 
ineffectiveness. Consequently, being engaged with another person cer- 
tainly offers him something, and in this fact lies a firm basis for the 
notion of psychotherapy. Almost every theory of psychotherapy, no 
matter what aspect of man it appeals to, presupposes a relationship. It 
is said that we must have “contact” with the person and what can 
contact mean, but that we are moved by each other’s words, gestures, 
etc., a region of experience peculiarly human. 


SUMMARY 


The issue of dealing with problems at the human level is coming 
more and more to the fore in modern psychology. This is a welcome 
turn of events for clinical psychologists for whom such concerns are 
ever present. These concerns may in fact have had considerable in- 
fluence on the trend toward dealing with human problems in the whole 
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of psychology. A determination to rise to this challenge is also demon- 
strated in physiology. Physiologists now search for processes which 
make possible sustained performance, modulated performance, selec- 
tive performance, processes which allow the cortex to be the source of 
stimulation as well as the recipient of stimulation. 

Strange sounds issue from these sciences. For example, in her 
article, “Reticular mechanisms and behavior,” Ina Samuels (14) says: 


The tendency of many behavior theories to base their motiva- 
tional constructs upon the so-called “primary” biological needs, 
to the exclusion of autonomous cognitive processes, has been 
subjected to increasing criticism of late. This revival of interest 
in cognitive motivation by psychologists has found ample sup- 
port from neurophysiology, where investigations of cortical 
projections to the reticular formation strikingly demonstrate the 
fallacy of theories which categorize higher mental functions as 
subordinate derivatives of more “basic” need states. 


Strange sounds from psychology include statements like, “such behavior 
is its own reason”; “direction of receptive and motor behavior toward 
the environment is the . . . all-pervasive motivation of behavior;” and 
White’s (8) statement regarding development which suggests that, 
tension reducing or not, actions which sustain the body are a small part 
of the behavior of children and may, in fact, be largely incidental in 
personality development. 

Such statements as “this behavior is its own reason” seemingly 
leave little to be said about motives. This situation, though strange to 
psychology in general, is not new to phenomenological psychology. In 
the hundreds of pages that have been written in phenomenological psy- 
chology, the term “motivation” occurs so rarely that we can hardly 
produce a quotation. On one occasion Binswanger (15) addresses him- 
self to this problem only to state that for existential analysis a motive, 
if described, cannot be considered a determinant or explanation of be- 
havior, but remains a problem to be understood like any other human 
fact. 

A phenomenological psychology must first question the concept of 
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motivation and trace it to its experiential source. It would note that man 
sees his performance and actions as reasonable, i.e., following some 
design, and that man is ready to justify his conduct when called to give 
an accounting. It would see the attribution of external causation as 
stemming from man’s being affected by the world. It would understand 
that man’s being affected requires participation by man, a working out 
of a world-design which gives a structure and meaningfulness to ex- 
perience. It would understand the extrinsic aspect of motivation as 
justification of conduct appropriate to a dialogue between two people 
and would consider it not as a determinant of conduct with universal, 
law-like applicability but as something arising in a particular local 
situation and confined to such a situation for its understandability. We 
have tried to depict man as a being who is intrinsically active whose 
“motivation” is expressed in the very act of meaning and whose 
“‘motives” have reference to the significances of his life. 
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EXISTENTIAL SYMPTOM AND THE 
CULTURAL CONFLICT 


Rapa A. Luce, Jr., M.D. 


INTRODUCTION 


Martin Buber in J and Thou (1) says, “. . . objective speech 
snatches only at a fringe of real life. . . . The Jt is the eternal chrysalis, 
the Thou the eternal butterfly.” This profound and beautiful metaphor 
describes the emergence of mind from the unconscious life of animal 
instinct to the manifold possibilities of personal existence in human 
beings. The tragedy of our time is that a man-made /t, our world of 
machines and abstract symbols, returns us to the chrysalis. We are 
insulated by our own creation, blinded by the comfort of our own cave. 

_ Certainly the humanness of any civilization is determined by the 
extent to which the individual can emerge, as a person, and realize his 
potentialities. To be fully human a person must achieve a balance be- 
tween his /-Thou and /-/t relations. Our concern here is with what hap- 
pens to the individual in a civilization where /-/¢ relations predominate. 


I. How I-It INTERFERES WITH BECOMING 


Man’s being-in-the-world provides him with an awareness not only 
of present existence but also of past event and future possibility. It 
provides him with the distance and relation through which he can be- 
come what he truly is. However, his becoming may be interfered with 
by a combination of internal or psychogenic and external or nodgenic 
factors (2). I use the word “combination” to avoid the usual subject- 
object dichotomy. The inner and the outer are two aspects of the same 
world, and therefore, inseparable. Hereafter, I shall emphasize the 
outer or nodgenic obstacles. It should be remembered that these ob- 
stacles act by blocking normal development, especially identity forma- 
tion (3), by interfering with progressive adaptation (4), and by stimu- 
lating regressive tendencies already present in the personality. 
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Western civilization, as embodied in America today, can be ex- 
amined from many points of view. I could approach the subject socio- 
logically and say, for example, that modern technology and the Puri- 
tanical tradition have combined to produce a compulsive materialism 
characterized by self-righteous competitiveness. Or I could approach 
it psychoanalytically, and say that our culture suffers from severe 
infantile fixations referrable to the oral, anal and phallic phases of 
psychosexual development. A third approach might be to describe the 
historical development ot scientific and philosophical thinking from the 
time of the ancient Greeks to the present, emphasizing what Nietzsche 
(5) called the Apollonian-Dionysian split, a phenomenon which has 
led to the depersonalized character of contemporary life. Whichever 
method I chose would focus only on certain aspects of the problem 
and hence be a manifestation of that same fragmentation of thought 
that I am trying to describe, yet trying to avoid in my own thinking. 
What is partially true is also partly untrue. Truth can never be found 
in the vacuum of abstract categorization but only in the context of 
truth-as-relationship (6). This means we are concerned with what is 
happening to a specific man in a specific situation at a specific time. 
Truth to me is meaning and meaning is always existential. 

The scope of a culture is delineated by the limits of its awareness. 
Because of what may be called our scientific and Puritanical tradition 
we have grown accustomed to think of man:in fragmentary terms. He 
has become an asexual /t, expected to conform to statistical expectation 
rather than to be a self-determined being who chooses his own direction. 
In the process we have forfeited our capacity for mature love and the 
vitality that arises from a realistic concept of death. To himself every 
man is an I. To others he is a possible Thou. When he dies he: becomes 
an unalterable /t, the anonymous corpse. The abstract concept of man 
as aggregate or statistic, by moving from Thou to Jt, surrounds man with 
death which is the ultimate /t, a return to the inorganic. Just as Western 
thinking has split the inner and outer, the good man seeing himself as 
all good and his enemy as all evil, so the thought of death has been 
split from life, though the’ two are inseparable. Until the life-death 
dichotomy is healed, the /t-ness of man’s world will increase, condemn- 
ing him to a death-in-life existence which can end only in complete 
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self-destruction. Describing the American literary tradition, Edward 
Dahlberg (7) recently said, “Perversity is the black angel of our 
century, and the hatred of the clan of females, so deep in Melville, Poe, 
Whitman and Thoreau, is our Atlean inheritance which we must under- 
stand or perish. Eros is the source of masculine life and wit; what there 
is of gaiety in American letters is either puerile or those few parched, 
sly conceits in Moby-Dick and Bartleby the Scrivener.” To accept the 
restricted awareness of our culture is to become an /¢ in an Jt world 
where neither integral life nor mature love are possible. 

Because man, in our society, is thought of most commonly in eco- 
nomic terms and because work has become the focus of life, I would 
like to approach the problem by describing the particular situations of 
two types of worker,’ the man who works at a machine and the man 
who works with abstract symbols. Both men spend large portions of 
their lives in /-/¢ relations. I will discuss them separately. 

What effect does the Jt, the machine, have on the worker, the /? 
Chameleon-like, human beings, to a significant extent, become their 
environment. In a machine dominated culture, man tends to become like 
the machine. He identifies with its power, its impersonal efficiency, its 
rigid compliance to limited demands. But man is not a machine and 
the sacrifice he makes of his human responses results in what Jaspers 
(8) calls “the forfeiture of selfhood.” As his automaticity increases, 
his relatedness to himself and to the world as a totality diminishes. 
Scientific technology and mass production methods with their division 
of labor and diffusion of responsibility have transformed man’s experi- 
ence of immediate reality into something remote, abstract and sym- 
bolic. Without a clear idea of who he is or what his world is, man loses 
the possibility of a meaningful relationship to his immediate com- 
munity, to the world community and to the universe beyond. From this 
unrelatedness a sense of alienation develops. He is nowhere at home 
in such a world and the possibility of J-Thow dialogue degenerates 
into an echo between the man and his machine. 

Alienation, as a symptom, is one result of a preponderance of 1-Jt 
relations. The restriction of human response leads also to apathy and 
boredom. Identity is diffused and little attempt is made to resolve 
underlying ambivalence. Feelings of helplessness appear and a passive 
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receptive orientation develops. Lack of spontaneity and depleted initia- 
tive are indicated by a further increase in stereotyped responses. The 
blocking of creative impulses leads to a preoccupation with violence 
and self-destruction. There are no long term goals and the restriction 
in ego functioning leads to a constantly diminishing margin of aware- 
ness. The situation can be characterized in Jungian terminology as a 
state of regressive adaptation. This regressive orientation is further 
exploited by the advertising industry which appeals to infantile fixa- 
tion points, and to the entertainment industry which fosters a passive 
spectator attitude on the part of its patrons. Frank Lloyd Wright (9) 
often said that life in the city is characterized by the prevalence of 
substitutive satisfactions, a situation that leads man into a world of 
increasing unreality. The growth of industry and government into im- 
personal monoliths also contributes to the unreality and the feeling of 
helplessness. It encourages the individual to become an /¢t with no re- 
sponsibility other than to follow automatically the commands of im- 
personal authority. Whether the command comes from the government, 
from management or from the union, it does not tolerate the personal 
response but demands compliance on its own terms. Thus the communi- 
cation is a one-way affair, flowing from the impersonal /t to the I who 
becomes progressively more reduced to an /t phenomenon. 

The world of the man who works with abstract symbols is not mark- 
edly different from that of the man who works at a machine. He is 
caught up in what Lewis Mumford (10) calls our “paper civilization.” 
He is concerned with words and numbers and deals with aggregates 
of people or things. He is thus removed from the personal relation of 
I-Thou to I-It, the aggregate. His relationship to the organization may 
be of more importance than that of the machine worker since often 
more is demanded of him in time, effort and sense of commitment. He is 
expected to subordinate his personal needs to the needs of the imper- 
sonal monolith and to achieve what is commonly spoken of, as “‘identi- 
fication with the business,” this being another euphemism for the 
forfeiture of selfhood. Like the carrot and the donkey, many techniques 
are used to encourage increasingly more rapid footwork on the or- 
ganizational treadmill. The illusion of financial increases, possible pro- 
motions, increases in apparent independence, and promises of ultimate 
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security often place the organization man in a condition of ever increas- 
ing striving which results in a compulsive drivenness. All other aspects 
of his life are subordinated to his work, and he feels more and more 
like an appendage to some incomprehensible and cannibalistic monster. 
He too loses any real sense of who he is and what his relatedness to the 
world should be. 

Whether the worker reacts with apathy or a “success” syndrome, his 
symptoms express existential frustration, a thwarting of potential and 
the stifling of the wish to emerge as an integral person capable of 
choosing the direction of his own becoming. The result may be a life- 
long feeling of alienation or a reaction against it in the form of a com- 
pulsive need for approval, security and belonging, which ends in 
ultra-conformity. Most of these symptoms, as well as those previously 
mentioned, can be included under the general concept of regressive 
adaptation, a process in direct opposition to the emergence of the 
integral person, which should be the ideal of human existence. 


IJ. ADOLESCENCE AND IDENTITY DiFFUSION IN A WoRLD OF IT 


The age at which the existential questions, who am I and what must 
I become, are most prominent is normally adolescence. I will risk the 
dangers of oversimplification and say that the main crises of adoles- 
cence in our culture are related to the struggle for independence and 
the search for identity (11). In a society where the predominating 
values are economic, independence is often thought of in economic 
terms. Yet the opportunities for the adolescent to concretize his need 
for independence by assuming responsibilities in meaningful work are 
all too rare. He finds himself in limbo, either with no socially useful 
role or caught up in a lengthy educational process which compels a 
prolonged dependency on others, thus prolonging his adolescence. 

What are some of the factors in the culture itself that aggravate the 
adolescent crisis? The complexity of modern industrial society has 
caused a division of labor making each individual increasingly more 
dependent in an impersonal way on other human beings. The crippling 
effect of strikes provides pertinent proof of this interdependency. No 
longer is the family self-contained, each member being resonsible for 
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providing his share of the things necessary for survival. The machine 
has changed the life of civilized man so that the basic necessities are 
obtained co-operatively and with a minimum of individual effort. Thus 
a situation exists where men are more dependent on one another not 
as individuals but as part-participants in the total socioeconomic struc- 
ture. Hence, the survival capacity of the individual is tested rarely, if 
at all. 

In such a society the wish of the individual to be independent meets 
with perpetual frustration. This is most marked in the individual who 
is unable to identify with the accepted and predominantly materialistic 
goals of the society. Yet he too finds himself dependent on the im- 
personal structure, not by choice, but by economic and social necessity. 
His outer world is almost wholly man-made, yet. is lacking in those 
humane qualities which foster mature character formation. The values 
of our society have become /t values, quantitative and mathematical 
rather than personal and qualitative. Not only does the machine replace 
the man but the printed contract, /-Jt, replaces the character of indi- 
vidual men, the /-Thou relation. The impersonal business transaction 
requires a minimum of personal responsibility. Hence, deviations from 
the truth and other dishonest practices tend to lose their personal mean- 
ing and to increase proportionately. The tacit acceptance of “anything 
goes” in business competition, reflected in advertising and sales tech- 
niques makes the blurring of personal integrity an almost universal 
phenomenon. The salesman who deliberately lies about his product can 
salve his conscience by thinking of his quarry as a customer, an /t, 
rather than as a human being with whom there is a possibility of J-Thou 
relation. For these and similar reasons the idealistic adolescent is often 
repelled by the adult world with whose values he cannot identify. 
Cynicism, rebelliousness or withdrawal may be exaggerated, depending 
on the particular predisposition of the individual. 

Involuntary dependence, the pressure to conform to abstract and 
distorted value systems, helplessness in situations affecting survival, 
and a generalized de-personalization of many life activities are some 
factors which weaken the emergence of a mature identity. Population 
increase and its concentration in unplanned urban and suburban areas 
has contributed further to the de-valuation of the individual. Scarcity is 
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an element affecting value whether the consideration be people, dia- 
monds or Stradivarius violins. To be but one cell in a vast body of 
society is to renounce, in considerable part, the privilege of functioning 
as an independent entity. A society which does not value sufficiently the 
individual and which offers a minimum of challenge to the total man 
must expect crime and mental disease to gnaw at its roots. A life situa- 
tion without challenge denies the organism legitimate outlets for adap- 
tive energies. Unused capacities eventually dissipate into triviality or 
flow into destructive channels. For individuals with diffused identities 
who cannot adapt progressively to an /¢ world, three possible avenues 
remain open. They can adapt regressively, as previously discussed; 
they can rebel in an anti-social way, becoming delinquent; or they can 
attempt to break through the combined psychic and cultural resistances 
by seeking a primitive type of experience which tests the limits of their 
capacities. I have designated this latter phenomenon, the search for 
primal experience. It can be thought of as a desperate attempt to 
-establish identity. 

There is general agreement among educators and others who work 
with large groups of adolescents in secondary schools and colleges that 
there has been a marked change in adolescent attitudes since World 
War II. The change is toward an increasing apathy, lack of concern 
toward vital world issues, the avoidance of responsibility by “taking the 
easy way,” and by having ill-defined goals that are principally con- 
cerned with material security. In adolescents where identity is diffused 
these symptoms are comparable to what we have already described 
under the term, regressive adaptation. Unfortunately, many adolescents 
never resolve their conflicts sufficiently to get beyond this stage. They 
move on to join the anonymous mass of compliant citizenry. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that just as the man who works at 
the machine may not be able to relate his tasks to the total operation 
so the adolescent very often reacts to the abstractness of academic 
education as if what he is learning is totally unrelated to the world he 
knows. The long delay between learning and application, if such exists, 
reinforces the situation so that academic learning loses much of its 
possible existential meaning. The adolescent whose identity is poorly 
defined cannot transcend the immediate situation by projecting himself 
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into the future. The only meaningful goals become immediate ones. 
The latter attitude has been reinforced since 1945 by the possibility of 
world annihilation where future goals would be nonexistent. 

Little need be said here about the adolescent who becomes openly 
rebellious. Antisocial behavior, if uncomplicated, may be an attempt to 
establish identity by declaring independence from accepted adult 
standards. Literary critics decry the fact that the modern novel is devoid 
of heroes. The same might be said of the contempory scene. Where can 
the adolescent or, for that matter, any man encounter a living hero? In 
fact, what is a hero? William Barrett (12) enlightens us when he says, 
“And if it was to be humanity’s fate to become godless, he, Nietzsche, 
elected to be the prophet who would give the necessary example of 
courage. It is in this light that we must look upon Nietzsche as a culture 
hero: he chose, that is, to suffer the conflict within his culture in its most 
acute form and was ultimately torn apart by it.” To the ancient Greeks 
the gods were heroes. In a godless culture the heroes must be men, those 
all too few god-like and well-individuated persons who are capable of a 
positive struggle with the cultural polarities. The hero must be both in 
and of the culture, yet apart from it. Most of all, he must live the iden- 
tity of inner and outer. He must know from his bones to his skin that 
the struggle against evil in society is identical with the struggle against 
evil in himself. 

Unfortunately, in our time, the potential hero has split himself off 
from the culture, refusing to struggle with it as a part of himself. As 
Barrett says, “Precisely what is hardest for us to take is the devil as 
the personification of the pettiest, paltriest, meanest part of our per- 
sonality.” Many creative artists experience a period, sometimes lasting 
several years, during which their work represents an angry opposition 
to the culture. The current popularity of protest poetry such as Gins- 
berg’s (13) “Howl” is an example of such artistic opposition. Many 
artists eventually transcend the culture but in so doing become alienated 
or, at least, disengaged from it. The ultimate heroic challenge is to 
avoid the split by remaining in the culture and working for its trans- 
formation from /t to Thou. 

In this light it becomes everyman’s responsibility to be the hero, to 
heal the split between inner and outer and to struggle with the outer 
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evil to further the self-healing process. Robert Frost (14) has suggested 
that there should be a corollary to the precept, “Love your neighbors 
as yourself,” namely, “Hate your enemies as you hate yourself.” The 
poet’s intuition understands the inseparability between good and evil, 
between inner and outer, and the necessity for concurrent awareness of 
both, an awareness that must encompass both sides of the coin in the 
crises of each moment. 

The antisocial adolescent refuses responsibility for himself or for 
the society in which he lives. The whole world becomes his enemy by 
the projection and acting out of unresolved conflicts on the environ- 
ment. Everything is externalized in an individual with minimal inner 
awareness. Needless to say, the superficiality of American culture with 
its restricted awareness encourages an external focus. Delinquency is 
a primary symptom of this split between inner and outer, between the 
individual and his culture. Successful treatment of the adolescent de- 
linquent invariably involves the formation of a positive relationship 
with an adult, a living hero within the culture, with whom the adoles- 
cent can identify, thereby making it possible for him to direct his 
rebelliousness into constructive channels. 

There is a trend among certain adolescents to seek thrills in which 
they often seem to overlook danger to life or even to see how close they 
can approach disaster and still escape. The seeking after thrills often 
involves the use of considerable skill by the participant. The adolescent 
hot-rodder, the motorcycle enthusiast, athletic contestant, wild animal 
trainer, or mountain climber seem often to be testing their own limits 
against natural forces, perhaps as an attempt to strengthen their sense 
of self in a movement towards a definitive identity. These experiences 
often involve speeding through space or exposure to the elements in 
situations where the individual must depend solely on himself. I have 
designated this phenomenon, primal experience. Although it may repre- 
sent an attempt to establish a permanent identity there is some evidence, 
especially from the work of Balint (15), to suggest that the drive to- 
wards primal experience represents a modification of a regressive 
adaptation. 

Perhaps more attention to our concepts of regression will help to 
clarify this point. The psychoanalytic literature differentiates between 
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regression in the service of the ego, as occurs in the creative process, and 
regression in the service of the id which, in its severest form, is repre- 
sented by psychosis. The interplay between human and nonhuman com- 
ponents of the environment and the psyche in providing stimulus or 
opportunity for regression is described elsewhere in this paper. The 
importance of withdrawal and return in the life and becoming of crea- 
tive persons is one example of the outer world being used regressively 
in the service of the ego. The renewing effect of a religious retreat or 
a camping trip in the wilderness are similar examples wherein with- 
drawal from civilization increases the health of the ego when the indi- 
vidual returns to face again the pressures of civilized living. A sig- 
nificant distinction must be made here between regression, considered 
primarily an internal or psychic phenomenon, and withdrawal from 
civilization to more primitive and isolated living conditions. I do not 
believe the two are necessarily parallel. Thus we may see certain indi- 
viduals apparently well-adapted to civilization who are completely inept 
and unable to function in a wilderness environment. In some such in- 
stances I would think that the adjustment to civilization has been regres- 
sive and that the adaptation to a primitive environment requires a 
maturity and resourcefulness that such people are not capable of. Life 
in the wilderness requires well-integrated ego functioning, relative 
freedom from primitive defense mechanisms such as projection, and a 
capacity for active mastery that would be largely unused in civilized 
society. Balint distinguishes two extreme types, the ocnophil and the 
philobat, and speaks of progression for regression as being character- 
istic of the latter. An example of a successful philobat might be the 
Arctic trapper who can exist alone in the wilderness for months at a 
time. The /-Thou relation with other humans does not seem necessary 
to him and his relationship to his environment becomes one of primi- 
tive identification. According to Balint, philobatism results from the 
resolution of a primary trauma relating to the “differentiation of the 
self from an object.” By contrast, the ocnophil maintains a “primitive 
clinging attachment to objects.” Philobatism, based on a counterphobic 
attitude, is indicative of a wish to travel through spaces, where integra- 
tive ego action and active mastery of the environment are essential to 
survival. The adaptation is progressive but the fantasy of primitive 
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identification with the environment is regressive. The two extremes 
described by Balint suggest that certain regressive types of people may 
be attracted either to civilized society or wilderness living depending on 
whether the original trauma resulted in phobic or counter-phobic atti- 
tude formation. Balint’s work further emphasizes the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between the intrapsychic mechanisms and the environmental 
situations which inhibit or foster their continuation. 

The therapeutic value of small group living in a primitive environ- 
ment has been recognized for centuries. Colonies for artists, religious 
retreats, and work camps of various sorts have been the most common 
manifestation of this phenomenon. In recent years the assignment of 
delinquent or emotionally disturbed children to wilderness camps has 
proven to favor rehabilitation. Active mastery of skills required to 
provide the basic necessities of life in cooperation with others on whom 
one is interdependent and with whom one has a /-Thou relation appears 
to form the therapeutic matrix. Immediate and concrete goals in a 
situation where the greatest power is in the environment rather than in 
the projected /t forces of man, fosters the development of more mature 
attitudes, the controlling of impulses and the giving up of pathological 
defenses which have no survival value in that situation. Regression in 
such a world involves an immediate risk to life itself and affords no 
secondary gain. There is opportunity for the individual to assume re- 
sponsibility for himself and for the group, all members of which have 
equal status. Attitudes toward authority, projected on the nonhuman 
environment, can be tested in the reality of immediate experience and 
be put in proper perspective. Such a situation favors the formation of 
personal identity. 

Before concluding this part, I would like to emphasize that the 
effect of human and nonhuman environmental factors on adaptation 
depends to a large extent on the opportunities available for active mas- 
tery of situations meaningful for survival and growth, which includes, 
of course, the availability of /-Thow relations. Small group living in 
a primitive environment may inhibit regressive trends in the atmosphere 
of a corrective emotional experience. By contrast, living, working and 
recreational opportunities in the heart of a modern, congested, in- 
dustrial area may foster regression, prevent full utilization of human 
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potential and defeat the drive towards identity formation and the re- 
sulting maturity. Individuals who are unable to overcome the combina- 
tion of inner and outer forces which interfere with personal identity 
formation may be doomed to remain adolescents all their lives. 


III. Toe IMPORTANCE OF THE HUMAN AND NONHUMAN ENVIRONMENT 
IN Psycuic FUNCTIONING 


Thus far we have concerned ourselves primarily with the ways in 
which various trends within the culture interfere with maturation in 
the individual or stimulate regressive trends already present. in the 
psyche. We now approach a larger question. In what ways is the human 
and nonhuman environment necessary for normal psychic functioning 
and in what ways may it be used for pathological purposes? From the 
point of view of nerve cell activity, it has been established that a cer- 
tain minimum level of sensory stimuli entering the central nervous 
system is nedessary for the maintenance of consciousness. The amount 
of motor discharge at any moment is of parallel importance in main- 
taining a normal energy “flow” through the brain. Freud’s (16) formu- 
lation of topographical regression is of value in understanding the 
inter-relationship between physiology and psychic functioning. Topo- 
graphical regression, for example, occurs most commonly when there 
is a diminution of perception or sensory input, as during sleep. Dream- 
ing, as described by Freud, represents a topographical reversal of the 
normal flow of energy through the continuum from perception to con- 
scious motor activity. Experiments by Lilly (17) and others involving 
sensory deprivation have produced regressive phenomena, likened to 
dream or hallucinatory experience. Although emphasis is placed on 
sensory deprivation, it must be remembered that both sensory input 
and motor output are diminished under experimental conditions. Lilly’s 
work indicates that there is a quantitative minimum both in respect to 
physical and human stimulation and with regard to somatic discharge, 
in the absence of which serious regressive phenomena can occur. Hence, 
it can be assumed that normal human functioning depends upon the 
quantity of sensory input and motor discharge remaining within cer- 
tain limits. To exceed these limits in either direction introduces a dis- 
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turbance of the physiological balance upon which all normal mental 
processes depend. 

The preceding discussion is concerned only with the quantitative 
aspects of stimuli, a situation that never exists in reality. Obviously, 
stimuli are of psychological importance because of their qualitative 
aspects. The appearance of mother to an ailing child has an entirely 
different effect than the appearance of a stranger. However, let us con- 
sider briefly that phenomenon so prevalent in our society, the seeking 
after stimulation. Sorokin (18) has used the term “sensate” to charac- 
terize our culture. How can we be depersonalized on the one hand and 
have a sensate culture on the other? Simply because these two trends 
complement each other. A man who cannot feel will seek out more and 
more stimulating situations in the hope that eventually his feelings will 
be released. Usually the result is an even greater increase in tension 
which starts the process all over again. The split in our thinking that 
has separated the affect from the idea has made us an unfeeling people. 
It is this process, masked as efficient rationalism, that allows military 
planners, for example, to speak blandly of the annihilation of millions 
of human beings by “massive retaliation,” treating it as an /t-Jt opera- 
tion. In one of his essays, Thoreau (19) very adroitly describes the 
phenomenon whereby the man who works with abstractions loses his 
feelings and quite literally is “out of his senses.” 

No attempt will be made here to analyze in detail the environmental 
structure. It is apparent that a civilized society consists of people living 
together in a complex variety of relationships and roles. They exist in 
an intricately structured physical environment which combines natural 
phenomena with man-made objects in a more or less orderly spatial ar- 
rangement. Various institutions such as, government, the church, the 
school system, and secular organizations, though abstract in the sense 
of having no physical or personal reality, are important as organiza- 
tional factors which delineate acceptable patterns of thought and be- 
havior. By providing a continuity with past and future, they exert a 
stabilizing influence and extend the awareness of the individual beyond 
his own life span. It is assumed that the individual is supported as well 
as thwarted by living in this matrix of personal and impersonal rela- 
tionships to people, institutions and things. As long as he functions 
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effectively and with a reasonable amount of personal satisfaction, the 
average civilized man, if such exists, is not likely to question or even 
be aware of the extent of his dependency on his social and man-made 
milieu. 

Just as family ties provide the nucleus of /-Thou relations, so a 
fairly well differentiated community ordinarily forms the basis for 
civilized living. Yet, in metropolitan areas where population increase 
and unplanned growth have destroyed any semblance of discrete com- 
munity, large masses of the population live in chaos. The shift from 
urban to suburban living has scattered community functions over so 
many geographical areas that any meaningful community structure has 
been lost. It is apparent that without the tremendously important /-/¢ 
relation of man to his automobile this breakdown of community struc- 
ture would not have occurred in exactly the same way. However, re- 
gardless of its origins, the outer chaos is a constant challenge to the 
individual’s powers of discrimination. He must order his personal 
world in a meaningful way or regress. In our civilization the demands 
for psychic integration are greater than they have ever been in the 
history of man. For those people unequal to the task, the opportunities 
for regression are ubiquitous. 

Despite the growing chaos, certain human institutions continue to 
maintain some continuity between generations. I think particularly of 
the educational and legal structures. General concern about the efficacy 
of our educational systems has arisen recently in relation to our tech- 
nological competency as compared to Russia. Most of the arguments 
have dealt with the problems in Aristotelian and /¢ terms. There appears 
to be little general acknowledgement that the purpose of education 
should be the development of integral people who, as such, will con- 
tribute to the creative and spiritual enrichment of civilization in their 
own way by becoming what they must. As long as the goals of education 
are founded on the concept of man as a utilitarian object, a thing to 
be molded to conveniences of a particular economy or philosophy, the 
end result will continue to be a disastrous crippling of human poten- 
tiality. 

Often the impersonality of an institution is considered virtuous and 
synonymous with impartiality. The concept that all men are considered 
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equal under the law could be cited in substantiation. Yet the conse- 
quences of depersonalized legality in our society are appalling. Crim- 
inal court procedure and the prison system are prime examples. In most 
American states a man is sentenced without regard either for the psycho- 
logical reasons that motivated his crime or for the effect that a certain 
period of incarceration will have on him as an individual. A more or 
less arbitrary code, based on the severity of the offense, is the criterion 
for punishment. The convicted criminal then is carried off with a group 
of fellow criminals, called a shipment, each of whom upon reception in 
prison is not only divested of his clothing and other personal property 
but also of his name and rights of citizenship. The individual criminal, 
dressed drably like every other inmate, is thereafter no longer known 
by his name but by a number. Every effort is made to obliterate his 
identity, the result of which is that often he does lose any positive or 
socially. constructive identity, retaining only what the law allows, 
namely, his criminal identity. Among his fellow inmates he becomes 
known as a rapist, forger, armed robber or what have you. After having 
served an arbitrary time as an /¢ in a state of abject dependency on 
authority, an /t-J¢ relation, he is returned to society with no attempt hav- 
ing been made to restore his lost identity, or to release whatever creative 
potential may have been thwarted by his previous existence in or out 
of prison. The exorbitant rate of recidivism is a testament to the human 
disaster that results from a system where man is reduced to /t. 

In the past few years considerable research has been done to estab- 
lish what happens to man when he is deprived of his customary human 
and nonhuman surroundings. Experiments with sensory deprivation and 
a study of autobiographical accounts of individuals who were isolated 
for long periods of time under the stresses of prison, shipwreck or 
Arctic winter have yielded much valuable information. The ways by 
which men maintain their identities and structure their worlds under 
nonhuman and inhuman conditions of isolation make it apparent that 
both J-Thou and I-/t relations are ordinarily necessary in a structured 
balance that modulates the need for distance and relation. I am par: 
ticularly impressed by Admiral Byrd’s (20) account of his lonely 
sojourn at the South Pole in 1934. Byrd maintained his identity by 
thinking of his role as weather observer and by structuring his daily 
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life in accord with this function. He mentions how his morale was 
maintained by memories of family life which seemed to him the most 
meaningful part of civilized existence. Stripped of all things but life 
itself, the isolated man knows that the supreme human value is the 
I-Thou relation. 

Unfortunately, in our affluent world of mass produced goods, the 
accumulation of things has distorted our values by putting primacy 
on the /-/t ownership of things. A man is not valued for what he is but 
for what he has. Self esteem depends on possessions which become an 
extension of the self. The identification with things provides an illusory 
enlargement of self as wel] as tangible gratification for narcissistic and 
other pre-genitally fixated drives which might remain otherwise outside 
the center of awareness. Excessive ownership of things encourages a 
regressive adaptation in predisposed individuals. Thoreau’s (21) de- 
scription of life’s basic necessities in Walden, that book on primal 
experience, gives us a clear baseline from which to judge the extent of 
our deviation towards unrealistic excess. “Having” beyond necessity 
may provide opportunity for cultural development or it may feed in- 
fantilism. The folklore of progress in our time is tied to having not 
being, to acquiring not becoming. Thus we progress downhill. 

No discussion of modern civilization would be complete without 
mentioning the importance of a nonbiological concept of time in order- 
ing men’s lives, regulating their efficiency and setting limits to their 
biological urges. Lewis Mumford (22) has described how the ordering 
of human life by the clock first became important in medieval monas- 
teries where the various activities of the monastic life were divided by 
canonical hours. I will not describe the evolution of time values as they 
have developed in relation to the functioning of machines and men. 
Juenger (23) describes the impact of time values when he says, “Clock 
time is lifeless time, tempus mortuum, in which second follows second 
in monotonous repetition. Lifeless, clock-measured time flows along 
side by side with the life time of man, but aloof from it, utterly regard- 
less of the high and the low tides of life where no two moments are 
alike.” Without time regulation modern civilization would soon be in 
complete chaos. Timing is the backbone of the environmental structure 
and within its matrix man can function with comfortable automaticity. 
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He is not required to expend energy by spontaneous action. By follow- 
ing a strictly scheduled existence he can hold many of his instinctual 
impulses in abeyance. Every psychotherapist is aware of how the com- 
pulsive neurotic uses a time-filled pattern to prevent the emergence into 
consciousness of aggressive and sexual wishes. 

That an increasing complexity of life disturbs time values should 
be apparent. In colonial days a man might ride his horse from Valley 
Forge to Philadelphia in one day, stay overnight, and return the next 
day. Not only did he have “time” but our traveller maintained an 
integral closeness to himself and to nature throughout the major part of 
his trip. Today a man can make a round trip from Valley Forge to 
Philadelphia in an afternoon by travelling, isolated from nature, in the 
cocooned comfort of his automobile. Yet, despite his speed, the modern 
traveller feels that he has less time. There is a definite relationship 
between time sense and the complexity of life as manifested in the 
ownership of things. The colonial farmer could not have afforded an 
automobile, but he could afford to live. The twentieth century subur- 
banite can afford many things but devotes most of his life to the 
acquisition, use and maintenance of them, with surprisingly little con- 
cern for the extent to which they cannibalize his existence. Modern 
man, unknowingly, has lost perspective. In his pursuit of the machine, 
he gives up what he is trying to gain, thus living in an existential para- 
dox. As the world of /t increases, the eternal Thou is telescoped and 
human life foreshortened. 

Rapid population growth, centralization of business and govern- 
ment, an increasing technology with its demand for efficient scheduling, 
and the overemphasized rational tradition of thought have disrupted the 
normal affective bonds between people. A will to power through pos- 
session of things by many or political manipulations by a few has been 
the result. The more helpless man is, the more powerful he wishes to 
become. Unfortunately, dramatic changes come only through crisis. It 
can be assumed that the modern world must become even more chaotic 
before the general acceptance of existential values can occur. In the 
meantime, we can raise certain fundamental questions. Knowing that 
communities should be planned for human living, how do we decide 
on the optimum size and the organizational structure of a community 
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so that an effective balance between /-Thou and I-/t relations can be 
maintained? What are the cultural elements essential to healthy iden- 
tity formation and to individuation? What can be done to counteract 
the depersonalizing forces in education, government and business? How 
can we apply our knowledge of psychoanalysis and ontology to the 
culture in such a way as to increase public awareness? 

The idea that man can and should plan his environment for living 
rather than for utility, production, profit, or other fragmentary reasons 
is not new. In recent years books by such men as Lewis Mumford (10), 
Paul and Percival Goodman (24), Richard Neutra (25) and others 
suggest that we must give serious though to community planning, to the 
human aspects of survival. With the understanding provided by depth 
psychology and ontology, the psychotherapist has a unique opportunity 
to contribute to the civilizing process. As Neutra says, “All our ex- 
pensive long-term investments in constructed environment will be con- 
sidered legitimate only if the designs have a high, provable index of 
livability. Such designs must be conceived by a profession brought up 
in social responsibility, skilled, and intent on aiding the survival of a 
race that is in grave danger of becoming self-destructive.” Need it be 
said that the planning ordinarily thought of as an impersonal govern- 
mental process, need not be so? We can equally well plan to personalize 
our abstract society. 

A prerequisite to constructive change must be a questioning attitude 
towards what exists. How often do psychotherapists use the term, “the 
acceptance of reality” in relation to their patients, as if “reality” were 
an inflexible “given” rather than a man-made /¢ that we, as human 
beings, can choose to change? How often are psychotherapists guilty of 
the accusation, so frequently levelled at them, that the psychothera- 
peutic goal is adjustment to the status quo? If we are concerned with 
the patient as a being-in-the-world we must understand his world and 
work towards making it a healthier place in which to exist. This means 
knowing what is essential for the growth of the person both as an indi- 
vidual and as part of a group existing in a particular environmental 
structure. I think it can be generally agreed that one important aspect 
of the therapeutic process can be described as unlearning. By increas- 
ing the patient’s awareness, he becomes conscious of many unrealistic 
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and distorted ideas left over from childhood. As awareness grows, the 
old ideas are de-cathected so that they lose their former meaning. The 
patient becomes open to the possibility of new experience. /-Jt can be- 
come [-Thow if the environment cooperates. Freedom from infantile 
neurosis must be complemented by a human relatedness to the world 
of now if the psyche is to remain healthy. But what happens if no Thou 
response is forthcoming to maintain the normal ego cathexis? We know 
that the ego disturbance known as alienation does not necessarily 
originate from internal conflict but can occur as a result of environ- 
mental deficiency. As doctors of the psyche, it is essential for us to help 
transform the inhuman but man-made world of /t into Thou if we are to 
help cure the sickness of modern man. 


IV. SUMMATION 


The phrase, “the conquest of nature,” refers to man making nature 
his own. Yet what should be a personal process, the transformation of 
the natural /¢ to the human Thou, has been degraded to a man-made It. 


The true humanizing or civilizing process would seem to be the con- 
tinuing transformation of Jt to Thou. In this way the artist transforms 
his medium from the /¢ of paint, stone or metal to the Thou of personal 
creation. The work of art is a preserved part of the endless /-Thou 
dialogue, between man and himself, between man and the universe. 
The predominance of /-/¢ relations in our civilization where the possi- 
bilities for /-Thou dialogue diminish, makes it possible to apply the 
term anti-civilization to the /t elements of our culture. In every direc- 
tion the civilizing process is opposed. The gates are closed and night 
comes on. Though we have a paucity of poetic tragedy in our theatre, 
we, in our unknowing, live the tragedy of forfeiture every day. 
Fromm (26) describes man’s present state in the following way: 
“Having lost paradise, the unity with nature, he has become the eternal 
wanderer (Odysseus, Oedipus, Abraham, Faust); he is impelled to go 
forward and with everlasting effort to make the unknown known by 
filling in with answers the blank spaces of his knowledge.” Nietzsche 
(27) described this forward surge as the will to power and we have 
seen enough of it in our time to know that it ends in nihilism. We must 
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renounce it or perish. In its place we must have an ever increasing 
awareness of the need for transcendence, both spiritual and creative. 
With an emergent self whose affective contacts with the world are 
healthy, the possibilities for becoming will be realized in the endless 
varieties of /-Thou dialogue. 

The dynamics of the psyche arise from the polarities of existence, 
the tension between masculine and feminine, between love and hate, 
between creativity and destructiveness, between the rational and the 
irrational, between good and evil, Eros and Thanatos. There is no final 
resolution of opposites short of nothingness. The dialectical tension 
is the matrix of being. That struggle for resolution, which is becoming, 
can only strive from moment to moment to favor the positive over the 
negative, to keep love beyond hate, creativity above destructiveness, 
Eros before Thanatos. Without personal identity the struggle becomes 
either a stalemate or is reversed. When there is no identity, there can 
be no mature love, no creative or spiritual ascendance. The individual 
who does not know who he is cannot transcend his immediacy. He 
exists alone and unrelated to the universe. The primary task of both 
education and psychotherapeutic endeavors should be to widen aware- 
ness and to build a meaningful relatedness between J, Thou, and /t in 
a balance that encourages the emergence and becoming of each person. 

Buber (1) tells us that conscious life means the return of cosmic 
being as human becoming. One of the newer theories of the origin of 
the universe assumes that the universe has always existed in a state of 
continuous creativity. Every moment is the moment of creation and 
the creativity proceeds simultaneously with destruction. Perhaps we 
can think of the human psyche in the same way, a microcosmos that 
must be continuously creative in relation to the macrocosmos to con- 
tinue to be. The constant destruction and renewing of cells throughout 
the body, all except nerve cells, suggests the human dilemma: a time- 
limited existence whose duration depends on the tensions of a progres- 
sive creativity. Just as mind transcends the brain, so must a loving 
relatedness develop between the time-space limited J and the eternally 
creative, universal Thou, as personified in human relationships. Any- 
thing less is a return to the chrysalis. 
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NIETZSCHE’S PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY 


Ricuarp Scumitt, Pa.D. 
(Dept. of Philosophy, Brown University) 


It is generally known that Nietzsche anticipated Freud’s “discovery” 
of the unconscious and that Freud held Nietzsche’s psychological acu- 
men in high regard (1). It is also customary to count Nietzsche among 
the ancestors of that direction in psychology and psychiatry which is 
associated with existentialism in philosophy. Yet the full extent to 
which Nietzsche anticipated some of the conceptions of existential 
psychology and psychiatry is not well known. The reason for this lies 
in Nietzsche’s excessive fondness for aphorisms, which conceals the 
internal coherence of his psychological theory. In this paper I shall 
reconstruct this theory. 

The reader will find that Nietzsche not only anticipated Freud but 
even anticipated those of Freud’s critics who have attacked Freudian 
theory for being mechanistic (2). By “mechanistic” I mean any theory 
which regards wholes as analyzable into mutually independent parts 
whose nature is no different in isolation from what it is within the 
context of the whole. The mechanist is therefore inclined to analyze 
complex processes into their simple constituents, to study these con- 
stituents in isolation, one by one, and to think that he can “explain” 
the whole process by reconstructing it from the isolated parts. Opposed 
to this is the organismic approach, shared by existential psychiatry and 
Nietzsche, which insists that the psychologist must never lose sight of 
the whole person and see each of his actions and reactions as ingredients 
in the life of the whole organism. 

More important for existential psychiatry than this general agree- 
ment over the need to see persons as indivisible wholes, are some-of 
the individual concepts which Nietzsche develops as he works out his 
organismic theory of human life. In the course of our exposition of 
Nietzsche’s attempt to reformulate the relation between body and soul 
as one between functions of the organism rather than between atomistic 
entities, we find Nietzsche declaring himself in favor of what has, since 
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Husserl, been called the “phenomenological” approach to psychology 
and against the constructive approach which seeks to explain isolated 
phenomena by reference to postulated constructs (sections 1 and 2). 
In the third section, Nietzsche’s insistence that the person must always 
be taken as a whole leads him to speak of the body as, what would now 
be called, a “mode of being-in-the-world.” Next I shall show that the 
“will to power” as the most general concept applicable to human be- 
havior must properly be understod as man’s attempt to orient himself 
in his world (section 4) and this, in turn, leads on to Nietzsche’s con- 
cept of “perspectives” which is his way of stating that man must be 
regarded under the aspect of being-in-the-world (section 5). The dis- 
cussion of Nietzsche’s concept of the unconscious in section 6 makes 
clear that he too strives to construct a psychological theory which 
escapes the confines of the traditional subject-object split and that he 
does this by no longer seeing man primarily under the aspect of being 
conscious of individual objects but, instead, regarding consciousness as 
merely one aspect of being-in-the-world. This leads in the final section 
to certain conclusions about the value of introspection and hence to 


some hints towards a reform of therapeutic techniques away from the 


excessive concern with one’s “inner life” to a consideration of his entire 


existence as the way to understanding the person. 
I. NietzscHe Not A BEHAVIORIST 


“Body am I and soul” thus speaks the child. And why 
should one not speak as children do? 
But he who is awakened, he who knows says: Body am I 


entirely and nothing besides, and soul is merely a name for 
something about the body (3). 


One may certainly be tempted to read this as a statement of a be- 
havioristic theory and, pursuing this interpretation, one can find support 
for it in other passages (4). But these passages notwithstanding, it 
would not be useful to classify Nietzsche as a behaviorist because he 
differs in important respects from orthodox behaviorism, which, at 
times at least, demands that we describe behavior only insofar as we 
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can see, hear, touch, and smell it (5). This means that we should give 
up any attempt to talk about that “inner life” to which Nietzsche applies 
the word “soul.” Nietzsche, on the other hand, is not determined “‘to 
get rid of the soul itself . . .” but merely “to reformulate and refine 
the soul hypothesis (6).” This reformulation of the “soul hypothesis” 
is, in fact, a suggestion to use “body” and “soul” not as names of 
separate entities but rather as functional aspects of one and the same 
entity. As we saw in the previously quoted passage, “the soul is merely 
something about the body (7)” and, conversely, the body is a “society 
of souls (8).” 

Unlike the behaviorist who is uncompromisingly opposed to all 
introspection, Nietzsche does not object to using terms descriptive of 
private experiences. He merely protests against the epistemological 
claims made for the deliverances of the so-called “inner sense”: 


One should not look for phenomenalism in the wrong place. 
Nothing is more phenomenal (or, to speak plainly) nothing so 
deceptive as this inner world which we observe with the famous 
“inner sense (9).” 


Introspection is regarded as quite legitimate but must not claim infalli- 
bility. We shall have occasion to return to this view that self-knowledge 
is not attainable by inspection of one’s private world. 


II. REFORMULATING THE SouL Hyporuesis 


This reformulation consists in regarding the soul as something 
“about the body” instead of as the origin or cause of certain behavior. 
The soul is not an indestructible, indivisible atom (10) which causes 
certain actions. The soul is not an agent but merely an organ of the 
body (11). This distinction between organ and agent is part of a more 
comprehensive discussion of “agent” and “action.” 

Nietzsche insists that agents must not be talked of apart from their 
actions: “I demand that we take the doer back into what he does from 
whence he had been extracted by means of concepts (12) . . .” Separat- 
ing agent from action is like saying that lightning (agent) flashes 
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(action): We are then mentioning the same event twice over, once as 
agent, and then again as action (13). In these and similar passages 
Nietzsche does not assert that there are no agents or that it is mean- 
ingless to call someone a murderer or attribute a thought to a particular 
thinker. Instead he is making three separate suggestions about descrip- 
tions of actions and agents. 

1. It was thought traditionally that an action is “explained” when 
we can ascribe it to an agent: 


Our “understanding of an occurrence” consisted of invent- 
ing a subject, which was regarded as responsible for what 
occurred and how it occurred . . . we thought that an effect had 
been explained, if one could show a state in which it inhered 
(14). 


But in fact, it is, at best, pointless to ascribe every particular action to 
a specific agent who is regarded as the cause of the action. Such causes 
are mere fictions, resulting from a mistaken notion of explanation. 


Being puzzled by an occurrence we seek for a previously existing state 
in which the occurrence is already implicit. But this pre-existent state 
is merely the puzzling occurrence counted twice over. Willing is not 
explained by talking about a will (15) nor does action become any 
more intelligible by reference to an ego mysteriously located some- 
where in the body (16). Actions are not explained by postulating a 
whole pantheon of special faculties, one for each kind of action. We 
are not enlightened about an action when we are told that before the 
action actually occurred it was already prefigured in its cause, a special 
faculty. The first suggestion, then, is a negative one: to refrain from 
inventing a separate faculty for every separate kind of action in the 
hope of “explaining” actions by discovering their cause in a specific 
faculty. 

2. If a given action is not to be ascribed to a specific faculty as 
agent, to what or whom are we to ascribe an act of thought, of will, a 
feeling or an emotion? Nietzsche wants us to consider the organism as 
a whole as the agent of all our actions. The question: “Who did this” 
is in all cases to be answered by mentioning or pointing to a given 
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organism instead of a particular organ or faculty of that organism. The 
notion of “subject” is merely an abstraction from the organism as a 
whole (17). “Behind your thoughts and feeling, my brother, stands a 
powerful master, an unknown sage—he is called self. He dwells in 
your body (18).” At this point Nietzsche’s terminology is confusing 
and we must introduce a separate term. “Body” is used both in the 
ordinary sense (in which it is other than but related to a “mind”) and 
as a name for the organism as a whole. In this latter sense I shall con- 
tinue to use the term “organism” (which Nietzsche himself uses in this 
sense), being fully aware however, that the ambiguity in the word 
“body” makes a point which is lost when one distinguishes the two 
senses by using separate words. 

3. Taking the doer back into what he does means that organs and 
the organism should be described in terms of their functioning, in the 
case of the former, and in terms of its behavior where the organism is 
being described. Instead of explaining an occurrence by attributing it 
to an organ as cause or agent, we shall describe the organ by what 
it does and shall similarly describe the organism by its behavior. To 
speak of willing, for example, as the activity of a “will” makes nothing 
clear. Instead, we must describe the will in terms of the complex process 
of willing which involves a number of separate feelings and thoughts. 
Freed from the prejudice of the will as an agent we are free to recog- 
nize that willing is not a simple but a highly complex function, involv- 
ing a number of separate organs (19). “When I think of a muscle apart 
from its ‘effects’ I negate it (20).” A muscle, or any organ, thought of 
apart from its functioning is an empty concept. 

The reformulation of the soul-hypothesis is, therefore, a refusal to 
regard the soul as an agent, the cause of actions describable apart from 
its functioning. Saying that the soul is “something about the body” 
amounts to describing the soul as one more organ in the organism, an 
organ which is known and describable only in terms of its actual func- 
tioning. Thus mind-body dualism is rejected. 


Begin with the body and with physiology. Why? It provides 
a correct idea of our unity as subject, namely as governors at 
the head of a commonwealth (not as “souls” or “life-forces”) 
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and also of the dependence of the governors on the governed and 
of the hierarchy and division of labor which is a necessary pre- 
condition for the individuals as well as for the whole (21). 


To say “Body am I and nothing else” is to say “I am one unified 
organism rather than an uneasy union of two separate entities, a body 
and a soul.” 

Here we have an unambiguous statement that the person must al- 
ways be seen in its entirety; any attempt to treat part of him in isola- 
tion will mislead us. Every action must be seen as an action of the 
whole person. But at the same time we also find Nietzsche making some 
statements on method which can easily be translated into the ter- 
minology of existential psychiatry. Nietzsche’s refusal to attempt to 
“explain” human behavior by postulating organs corresponding to each 
distinguishable kind of activity is not just one more gibe at faculty 
psychology. It is a rejection of all attempts to “explain” human con- 
duct by reference to conceptual constructs. We should instead, says 
Nietzsche, look at what we actually do when we perform a certain 
kind of action. This clearly anticipates the “phenomenological ap- 
proach” to psychiatry which Binswanger has characterized as follows: 
It “. . . does not fall back upon the inferential construct’ of psycho- 


analysis »... (but rather) . . . seeks to reveal each thing in its own 
terms (22).” 


III. AGENTs AND ACTIONS 


If the organism is the only agent, all behavior of any given person 
must be regarded as behavior of the entire organism. This means, that 
when we say “he is thinking” or “he was overcome by emotion” we are 
not merely mentioning one particular faculty in the entire organism 
which is functioning at this time but are describing a piece of behavior 
in which the entire organism, all its organs and faculties, participate in 
some way or other. By suggesting that we think differently about agents 
from the way in which we used to think, Nietzsche’s theory also suggests 
that we describe actions differently: It is no longer sufficient to mention 
the dominant organ or faculty, the mind or the emotions in our two 
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examples, but we must also include the concomitant functionings of 
all the other organs of the organism if we are to give a complete descrip- 
tion of any given piece of behavior. Nietzsche insists repeatedly that 
the functions which previous psychological theories had tended to sep- 
arate rather sharply must be seen in their interrelations and mutual 
influences if we are to understand human behavior at all: All actions 
are actions of the entire organism. “Every thought, every feeling, every 
act of will, is not born from one particular impulse, but is a total state 
... and results from the balance of power of all our constitutive im- 
pulses at that moment (23).” There is no thinking without feeling or 
willing. “To eliminate the will altogether, to disconnect the affects 
entirely—supposing that were possible—would not that be castrating 
the intellect? (24)” Conversely our feelings are dependent on and 
affected by the intellect: 


We can no longer think of pleasure and pain and desire 
separated from the intellect . . . every impulse has become in- 
tellectual; what, for example, someone feels when he is in love 
is the product of all his thinking about it, of all the metaphysics 


that is tied up with it, of all the sympathetic vibrations of related 
and similar moods (25). 


Nor is thinking separable from bodily states: “Degree and kind of a 
person’s sexuality penetrates to the highest peak of his spirit (26).” 
Even morality is not exempt from this total involvement of every aspect 
of the organism with every other: “Without exception the moral quali- 
ties of every person in different situations are names for constitutive 
relations, unknown to us, of physical factors (27).” The organism as a 
whole is not unaffected by its diet. The Germans, Nietzsche thinks, can 
be understood if one considers the German cuisine: “The German spirit 
is indigestion—it can never get done with anything (28).” The point of 
this bit of sarcasm is quite clear only in the context of Nietzsche’s theory 
of the organism as an agent who is always participating completely 
in all its actions. Accordingly, the German spirit is not only meta- 
phorically comparable to a malfunction of the digestive tract. The 
manner in which one part of the organism functions affects all its be- 
havior, sluggishness of the bodily functions will leave its mark on 
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whatever the organism does (29). Hence, the sluggishness of the 
German’s intestines affects his spirit and other modes of behavior and 
thus leaves its clearly distinguishable mark on his personality (30). 

This provides further clarification of the injunction to “take the 
doer back into what he is doing.” The conceptual separation of action 
from agent, Nietzsche complains, has “emptied” the action (31), i.e., 
has separated the various functions which together constitute a piece of 
behavior and thus has led us to give incomplete descriptions of behavior 
because it made us ignore all but the most obvious traits of any piece 
of behavior, namely those which could be ascribed to a single organ. 
The subsidiary functionings which shaped and gave its significance to 
the piece of behavior were ignored as was the expression of the entire 
personality in any particular action. Once the doer is taken back into 
what he is doing, actions are, once again, described in their full rich- 
ness as well as being recognized as manifestations of dominant traits 
of the personality of the agent. 


IV. THe Witt To Power 


The activity of the individual is a manifestation of the “will to 
power” which Nietzsche regards as the central conception of his psy- 
chology. Unlike all preceding psychological theories, his is a “mor- 
phology and theory of development of the will to power (32).” This 
means that “all driving force is will to power, that there is no physical, 
dynamic or psychic force besides it (33).” This will is a force, not a 
faculty and sometimes Nietzsche expresses this by saying that “there 
is no will (34),” there is only willing and this willing is an affect (35). 
It is not a general force which appears in many guises; “there is no 
willing, only willing something (36).” Kaufmann’s description of the 
will to power as a “creative Eros” is therefore misleading (37). It has 
a point insofar as Nietzsche recognizes this “will” not only in living 
organisms but also in inorganic nature. But at the same time, Kauf- 
mann’s description tends to represent the will to power as a cosmic 
force reminiscent of Schopenhauer’s will and although some of Nietz- 
sche’s descriptions of the will to power might suggest such an inter- 
pretation (38), he is quite explicit in his opposition to Schopenhauer’s 
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conception of the will. Such a will is “merely an empty word (39)”; 
the will, as psychology talked of it until Nietzsche’s time, is “an un- 
warranted generalization”—such a will does not exist (40). Will to 
power is specific willing, but is nevertheless not willing of pre-existent 
goals or of aims previously chosen (41). On the contrary, the will to 
power creates aims (42). The will to power is the active striving which 
we observe in nature, including man. It: 


. . . can manifest itself only where it encounters opposition, it, 
therefore, seeks what will resist it—this is the original tendency 
of protoplasm when it extends its pseudopodia . . . Appropria- 
tion and assimilation is above all a will to overcome, is shaping, 
forming, and transforming until the victim has completely en- 
tered and enhanced the attacker’s sphere of power (43). . 


The will to power is: 


The drive to assimilation, that basic organic function, on which 


all growth depends... [It] . . . adapts to itself also internally 
whatever it appropriates in its immediate environment . . . [it] 
. . . functions when the new is subsumed under forms of the 


old (44) ...: 


The will to power, then, is no will in any ordinary sense; the power 
striven for is the capacity to assimilate and appropriate and control. 
Nietzsche provides a great number of examples for this common trait 
of all behavior, how it each in its own way manifests the underlying 
striving to assimilate the environment. The scholar and the scientific 
observer, for instance, has found a way of assimilating an environment 
by knowing it objectively after it has become so rich in stimuli and 
he is not strong enough to resist stimulation for him to master the 
environment by transforming it actively (45). Eating and digestion are 
modes of appropriation; Nietzsche’s jibe at the German spirit as a 
case of indigestion (46) indicates the analogy between experiencing and 
eating as two different ways of assimilating and appropriating. The 
desire for knowledge is a form of the will to power: in knowing one 
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tries to grasp reality “in order to master it and press it into 
service (47).” 


Every animal, including la béte philosophe strives instinc- 
tively for the optimum conditions under which it may release 
its power (48). 


Hence, even philosophers are seeking to find or create conditions in 
which they are assured of mastery of their world. The philosopher 
achieves this mastery by concentrating all his energies on his intellec- 
tual pursuits and, therefore, by living the life of an ascetic (49). Thus 
turning away from certain parts of life, still manifests the will to 
power, the striving to lay hold of one’s world and control it. The same 
is true even of the extreme asceticism of the priests. They are weak 
and the world constantly assails and overwhelms them: Their life is one 
of suffering. The only way to appropriate such a superior and hostile 
world and to make it ours is to regard it as mere means to our own 
ends, as a period of trial and purification for our future beatitude: 
The priests asserted themselves over the world by assigning it a purpose 
and a value in the form of the extreme asceticism which regarded the 
suffering here below as a necessary prelude to future happiness and a 
necessary consequence of our guilt (50). Even the ascetic priest is 
among the “conserving and affirmative-creative forces of life (51).” 
This activity which is called will to power, however, is not identical 
with overt behavior; in the case of the priests, for example, the overt 
behavior is negative and hostile to life, and yet it is in part determined 
by the underlying activity of the organism, the assimilating and ap- 
propriating activity, the will to power. The differences in overt be- 
havior are indications of differences in organisms. The powerful but 
primitive “blond beast” appropriates a world through rape, arson, and 
murder. The ascetic priests, physically infirm, but intellectually and 
emotionally more differentiated, substitute other functions for physical 
violence. The difference between the two is a difference between the 
internal economies of different organisms: The “blond beast” is dom- 
inated by his muscles and by his physical desires. These organs are 
weak in the priest; his body is infirm. Other organs take the dominant 
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place, in his case emotions are vigorous and since he cannot master 
the world in combat he masters it by hating and despising it and by 
instilling a sense of sin in his fellowmen. 


The will of the infirm to represent some kind of superiority, 
their instinct for devious paths which lead to a tyranny over 
the healthy—where can one not find this will to power of the 
very weakest men? (52) 


The different forms of mastery result from the dominance of different 
organs in the organism. The equilibrium of the organism is a tension of 
rival forces and powers. When one weakens, others will take the 
dominant position. 

Such a shift in the equilibrium of the organism affects all the other 
organs. As their place within the total economy of the organism is 
altered, they acquire a different “significance (53).” The emotions of 
the blond beast are joyful and affirmative because they are subservient 
to his superior physical powers. In the physically weak the emotions 
become dominant and hence tyrannical; since the weak can master the 
world only through negation, their emotions become predominantly 
resentful and vengeful. Similarly, the function of the intellect varies 
with the amount of material which it has to absorb. The organism of a 
“man of action” perceives what is relevant to its activity; physical 
weakening is accompanied by greater sensitivity to sense-impressions 
since the sense organs are less able to resist. Hence, the function of the 
intellect in turn is transformed. No longer is it able to fully digest 
what it perceives, it functions “more and more as a defense against the 
excess of stimuli.” The result is a mind that observes, chronicles and 
classifies but for the rest holds itself aloof from the world (54). 

The doctrine of the will to power is accompanied by sharp criticism 
of exaggerated application of the concept of adaptation in psychology: 


Darwin overrates the influence of external circumstances un- 
reasonably. Essential in the life process is precisely the tremen- 
dous formative power which creates forms from the inside, 
which uses and exploits the “external circumstances” . . . (55) 
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Man finds himself in a world in which he tries to orient himself, in 
which he tries to “be at home” by assimilating and appropriating it; he 
does not merely adapt passively. If he does not succeed in this the 
world becomes, in Heidegger’s phrase, “unheimlich” (56) for the per- 
son who loses his mastery of his world, whose will to power fails, the 
world distintegrates and sinks into insanity. Nietzsche’s concept of the 
will to power is a necessary complement to the insistence that persons 
must be seen under the aspect of being-in-the-world. 


V. PERSPECTIVISM 


Implicit in the theory as stated so far is what Nietzsche calls 
“perspectivism.” 


Every center of force has its perspective on all the rest, i.e., 
its particular valuation, its mode of action and its mode of 
resistance (57). 


This amounts to a novel way of talking about a generally recognized 
fact, namely, that the world appears differently to different people. 
These differences are not fortuitous; the world in which I find myself 
is to some degree of my own making. 

We can only grasp a world which is of our own making (58) and: 


As a matter of fact, the existing world which is of concern 
to us, is created by us—by us means by all organic beings—it 
is a product of the organic process which appears here produc- 
tively-shaping and creating values (59). 


In these and similar quotations Nietzsche insists that persons must be 
seen under the aspect of being-in-the-world, where world can be de- 
fined as “. . . the structure of meaningful relationships in which a 
person exists and in the design of which he participates (60).” If be- 
havior and functioning are partially determined by the organism’s 
activity, the surroundings in which such behavior occurs is partially 
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shaped by these activities because “experiencing” is a form of behavior. 
The world appears differently to the “blond beast”—for him it provides 
challenges to his physical prowess; it is a world of violent exertion, 
victory and defeat; differently to the dispassionate observer, for whom 
the world is merely of theoretical interest; he does not take part in it. 
There is for him no challenge to his power but at best to his intellect; 
events are valued as “interesting” or “dull.” The ascetic priest for his 
part finds himself in a hateful world which, if it is attractive at all, 
is so merely in order to tempt him. He sees the world divided into 
“good” and “bad” rather than into “interesting” or “dull” or “power- 
ful” and “weak.” 

The world in which he finds himself is symptomatic for an organism 
since he approaches the world differently depending on the dominant 
organ; different events become stimuli and are reacted to in different 
ways, thereby endowing the stimulus event with different significance. 
The strong man who encounters another like him will fight him and 
honor him as a good enemy; he even loves him as enemy because the 
enemy allows him to savor his own strength (61). The weak, on the 
other hand, sees in the strong, a wicked, frightening and destructive 
person who violates the moral law and disturbs the community (62). 
The activity, which Nietzsche calls “will to power” manifests itself as 
“attitudes” in which we approach the world, it determines what we 
look for, what we expect to find, what we regard as important, what 
we notice, what we value or abhor. In different organisms the will to 
power takes different forms, hence the “attitudes” of these organisms 
differ and they find themselves in different worlds. 


VI. THe Unconscious 


It seems fairly clear that Nietzsche does not intend the statement 
that the organism shapes his world, merely in the sense in which this is 
trivially true. The individual’s “world” is his and he shapes it by de- 
termining its general character (63). The organism creates a world in 
which it can live and which, therefore, is adapted to its particular 
organismic structure and depends for its general character on the forms 
assumed by the organism’s will to power (64). Different organisms 
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live in different worlds because they “sublimate” (Nietzsche’s term) 
different drives. But does this not force us into false factual statements, 
into denying that the world abounds in “brute facts” and that it resists 
our wishes and our efforts? Nietzsche overcomes this difficulty by 
pointing out that the organism shapes its world unconsciously. The 
activity by virtue of which the organism shapes its world, the will to 
power, is an unconscious one. 


If there is something of a unity about me, it is certainly not 
located in the conscious ego . . . but elsewhere: In the preserv- 
ing, appropriating, eliminating, supervising intelligence of my 
entire organism, of which my conscious ego is merely a tool 


(65). 


Consciousness itself is only a small part of the life of the organism. 
“Consciousness is a surface (66).” 

As MacIntyre has pointed out, there is no objection to speaking of 
“unconscious creation” or “unconscious shaping” in the sense in which 
such phrases deny that creating or shaping are fully conscious and 
hence fully deliberate processes (67). But speaking of unconscious 
creation seems to imply that there is an unconscious awareness of the 
materials which are being shaped in the process of creation—since 
creating and shaping seem to require a medium or materials—so that 
one might have thought that Nietzsche’s theory suggests that human 
organisms do not experience the world as it is “in itself” but that our 
organs distort this reality in certain ways, without our doing so con- 
sciously, by transforming the environment as it is in itself, into an 
experienced world. But this is clearly not what Nietzsche means. He 
emphatically rejects the Kantian distinction between the phenomenal 
and the noumenal world (68). 

It is not the epistemological issues that hold our attention but the 
precise theoretical meaning of the terms “creating” and “shaping” 
when used as unconscious functions of the organism. Ordinarily shap- 
ing and creating requires some material, some medium which is made 
over or given a certain shape. But if there is no reality anterior to and, 
metaphysically speaking, more “real” than the world as we experience 
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it, there does not seem to be any medium in which this shaping or 
creating takes place. 

“Shaping” and “creating” as used in ordinary language require 
material or medium when I shape or create consciously and am aware 
of myself as subject working on some object. But this subject-object 
structure is, according to Nietzsche, the hallmark of consciousness and 
thus must not be imported into our discussion of unconscious func- 
tioning. Knowledge, for instance, is not necessarily conscious knowledge 
and hence does not involve a subject-object relation except where the 
cognitive processes do become conscious (69). Perhaps the subject- 
object relation is a mere fiction (70), the possibility of adequation of 
subject to object is most certainly one (71). The same is true for other 
psychological processes. Memory, for instance, is not restricted to con- 
sciousness where I (subject) have a memory image of something else 
(object) ; much more frequently previous experiences are incorporated 
into the functioning of the organism without being consciously re- 
membered (72). Experiences are usually assimilated, lessons learned 
without rising to consciousness as some object or event which I, the 
subject, retain in memory. In similar ways there is conscious and un- 
conscious sensation (73), and thinking (74) and our behavior is often 
controlled by emotions of which we are not only unaware but which 
we do not recognize as ours when they are imputed to us. The most 
striking example of this is Nietzsche’s analysis of Pauline Christianity 
as the product of ressentiment (75). Consciousness with its subject- 
object structure constitutes only a small portion of the total functioning 
of the organism. As a consequence, we must not ask about the material 
or medium of unconscious shaping or creating; such processes are not 
structured into subject and object, and hence not into act of shaping 
and material transformed. This distinction applies only to conscious 
creating. 

Since we are familiar only with shaping and creating consciously, 
can we speak of these functions at all when they are supposedly un- 
conscious? It is true that unconscious functions, unconscious memory, 
feeling, thinking, cannot be described in the language which we use 
to describe the world which we experience consciously. If we neverthe- 
less want to speak of unconscious functions, we must make clear what 
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the point of such talk would be. On this question Nietzsche is quite 
explicit. 


Ordinarily consciousness is regarded as the whole sensorium 
and as the court of last appeal, whereas in fact, it is merely a 
means for making communication possible: It is developed in 
intercourse and with an eye on the interests of intercourse . . . 
“intercourse” here . . . applies to the influences of the external 
world and the reactions on our part which this influence requires 
as well as to our influence on the external. Consciousness does 
not direct but is an organ in the service of the director (76). 


Speaking of unconscious functions, and unconscious shaping of the 
organism’s world, therefore, serves to limit and define the function of 
consciousness in the total economy of the organism. The organism and 
its behavior and functionings are not fully described when we describe 
the processes of which it is conscious; much takes place in the organism 
that never rises to consciousness. “Whatever enters consciousness is a 
last link in a chain, an ending . . . (77).” The processes and occurrences 
of which we are conscious are only means to ends, of which we are 
unaware (78). Consciousness in Nietzsche’s theory is not a “sensorium” 
which reveals the world to us “as it is” so that we may adapt to it or 
transform it in accord with our purposes, needs, and capacities. Con- 
sciousness is one specific way of being-in-the-world, its functioning can 
only be understood in the context of the total organism; consciousness 
must not be regarded as agent (79). The fact that a certain organism 
deals with its environment through consciousness is symptomatic for the 
organism (80). Similarly, the kind of consciousness of a given type of 
organism, the peculiar complexion of his world, is symptomatic for 
the organism. The will to power, which underlies all behavior, manifests 
itself in different ways depending on the internal equilibrium of the 
organism’s organs. An organism whose consciousness is a dominant 
organ has discovered a peculiar mode—one among many possible ones 
—of assimilating and appropriating the environment (81). To have a 
world and a world of a given complexion, is therefore one particular 
way of assimilating and appropriating the environment and our con- 
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sciousness reveals to us not an objective environment but a perspective, 
specifically a conscious perspective, a world. 

The organism shapes its world unconsciously, therefore, insofar as 
consciousness, as one organ in the total organism is affected in its 
functioning by the equilibrium of the total organism and is not merely 
a purely receptive “sensorium.” What we are aware of, our world, is, 
in part, a function of the state of the entire organism and hence also of 
organs and functions of which we are not conscious. Hence, also, there 
is no incompatibility between describing the world as recalcitrant and 
replete with “brute facts” and as being shaped by the subject organism. 
Our world, consciously experienced, indeed resists us at every turn. 
But the form which this resistance takes, its strength and its significance 
—all these are, in part, symptomatic for the state of the organism in 
whose world these resistances occur. To speak of brute facts is to 
deny that every aspect of the world is subject to our conscious control 
or conforms to our desires; such conscious control and efficacy of de- 
sires is not claimed when we regard our world as shaped unconsciously. 


VII. INTROSPECTION 


The content of our conscious experience reveals to us not an ob- 
jectively real world but reveals to us our world and hence, ourselves. 
When a man experiences his world consciously, he experiences himself, 
in one sense, because he does not experience the world but his world. 
Consciousness is just one form of the will to power, one of many ways 
of laying hold of and dominating the environment. 


... aman may stretch as far as he can with his knowledge, 
may deem himself as objective as he will: In the end he gets 
nothing out of it all except his own biography (82). 


This takes us back to the very beginning of this paper where we 
found Nietzsche admitting that introspective awareness is possible and 
of some interest, but denying, at the same time, that such knowledge is 
infallible or that it provides a complete account of ourselves. If we 
regard consciousness as only one organ among many in the organism 
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and acknowledge that the functioning of consciousness is affected by the 
forces and functions in the organism which do not appear in conscious- 
ness, we must also concede that knowledge of the self is not restricted to 
introspective consciousness of self and that whatever introspective con- 
sciousness there is, is itself perspectival and hence not infallible: The 
immediate reflective knowledge of the organism provides a very inade- 
quate picture of the organism. 

If the complexion of a man’s world is symptomatic of his organism’s 
equilibrium, we can seek self-knowledge mediately through inference 
from its world and its behavior to the organism. This is one further 
sense of the demand that the doer be put back into what he does, namely 
that the doer be known by what he does and by the world in which his 
doing takes place. This estimate of the limited value of introspective 
awareness is echoed closely by one of the maxims of Binswanger’s 
Daseinsanalyse: “Existential analysis does not restrict itself to the in- 
vestigation of states of consciousness, but takes into account the entire 
structure of existence of the individual (83).” There is not only close 
agreement on theoretical points between Nietzsche and the existential 
psychiatrists but also on the significance of these theories for actual 
psychological and therapeutic practice. 
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RELIGION AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
HEALTH-A NEW APPROACH 


ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS, Pu.D. 
(Dept. of Psychology, Fordham University) 


THE OxLp, OLD PROBLEM OF RELIGION AND MENTAL HEALTH 


So much has been written in the past several decades regarding 
religion and mental health that it takes a special kind of courage or 
perhaps arrogance to raise the question in print again. In point of fact, 
one could go all the way back to James’s Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, or to the semi-classical treatises of Coe and Starbuck, and 
find a great deal of meaty material for a lecture or paper on religion 
and psychological health. William James’s classic is replete with many 
implications regarding the significant role which religious experience 
can play in promoting the emotional stability of the individual person. 
And since that time there have been countless books, articles, brochures 
and pamphlets that emphasize the same relationship. 

In more recent years the same kind of thinking has been reflected 
in the growing relationship between the transcendent science of theology 
and the practical arts of psychiatry and psychotherapy. Theologians by 
the score have overcome their anxieties and fears regarding psycho- 
analysis and dynamic psychiatry, and have vied with each other most 
vigorously in their efforts to assimilate and exploit the complex and 
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sometimes esoteric concepts of modern psychiatry, as well as to make 
effective use of the skills and knowledge of the psychiatrists whenever 
that became necessary. Whereas the psychiatrists themselves, probably 
in smaller numbers, have taken definite strides toward a better under- 
standing and a firm working relationship with the professional religion- 
ists. This growing and often fruitful relationship has assumed many 
different forms in the past few years. Forums, conferences, institutes, 
and workshops have sprung up in large numbers in all parts of the 
country, sometimes within the framework of a university setting, and 
at other times under the sponsorship of particular groups or organiza- 
tions interested in exploring the relationship between religion and 
psychological health. Out of such efforts have emerged numerous publi- 
cations that deal with the topic from one standpoint or another, adding 
to the list of books, brochures, and journal articles that spring from 
other sources. This literature extends all the way from the superficial 
and platitudinous to the profundities of existential philosophy, and 
therefore varies a great deal in its relationship to the problem. Almost 
all of it represents an effort to draw religion and the sciences of the 
mind closer together in the belief that religion and psychological health 
are in some way profoundly interdependent. - 

But this somewhat massive effort does not contain within itself the 
seeds of its own success. Depth psychology, to which appeal is most 
often made by the eager theologian looking for answers to the problems 
of his parishioners, may well serve to emasculate theology; or, if it 
leaves theology intact, it may emasculate the religious beliefs of the 
aspiring theologian. Theories of the unconscious, or of psychological 
dynamics, have a way of undermining belief in divine grace, the 
efficacy of prayer, or the value of the Sacraments. This point is particu- 
larly important in view of the widespread tendency in theological 
seminaries, particularly those of the Protestant denominations, to “bul- 
wark” the theological training of their students with courses in abnor- 
mal psychology, psychological diagnosis, essentials of psychiatry, and 
the like. It is still an open question whether a minister of souls can at 
the same time be a healer of minds. There are many clergymen today 
who are good counselors but not particularly effective ministers. By the 
same rule, there are many ministers who do a thorough job of bungling 
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the counseling process. 

All of these observations point up the complexity and magnitude of 
the problem of defining the exact relationship between religion and 
psychological health. The injunction to “go and sin no more, thy faith 
has made thee whole” carries such deep implications for the problem 
of religion and mental health that it becomes an imperative demand to 
examine the problem from every possible point of view. The very fact 
that professional religionists themselves often enter the ranks of the 
mentally ill, and that many devoutly religious people are psychologi- 
cally defunct, whereas just as many non-believers are psychologically 
intact, indicates with unmistakable clarity that our thinking about 
religion and mental health needs careful evaluation. Undoubtedly, 
faith may at times make a man whole, but it seems also at times to 
tear him apart. The principles and practices of religion should cer- 
tainly be an important adjunct to the achievement or the maintenance 
of mental health; but we cannot ignore the fact that in many instances 
they fail to do so. It is this paradox that calls for the most assiduous 
analysis. 


Some Basic AFFIRMATIONS CONCERNING RELIGION AND 
Menta HEALTH 


Religion cannot guarantee mental health. If there is one thing that 
we can be certain of in this complex and uncertain area of human 
thought, it is that religion of itself cannot guarantee either the main- 
tenance or the restoration of mental health. The sincere, devout practice 
of religion will undoubtedly’ promote if not guarantee the salvation of 
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the human soul, but such practices may have little or no effect on the 
integration of the human mind. Witness the devout churchgoer or the 
daily communicant, confused and degraded by a sense of shame, guilt, 
or unworthiness, torn apart by the ambivalence of love and hate, or 
steeped in a pathological scrupulosity whose basic ingredient of guilt 
reaches out to and engulfs every act no matter how sinless it may be. 
Of course, we cannot be too sure in many instances whether the “re- 
ligion” of the seemingly devout worshiper is just so much symptomatol- 
ogy, or whether it reflects a truly devout and total commitment to God. 
Religious devotion, prayers, rituals, and church going are often sympto- 
matic of an underlying psychic disturbance which the patient uses to 
dispel his basic anxiety. For such persons, God is a projection of the 
father-image, or the externalization of a punitive superego, and prayer 
is a device used to prove that God (that is, the Father) is unloving, 
unkind, merciless, and wholly rejecting. For such persons, obviously, 
prayers are never answered, nor do they want them to be. But even 
apart from this symptomatic aspect of religious devotion, the fact 
remains that religion of itself cannot guarantee mental health even when 
it is not used for defensive purposes. 


Religion often causes psychic difficulties. This, of course, is the 
other side of the coin. Not only does religion often fail to guarantee 
psychological health, but because of its demands, rules, laws, restric- 
tions, prohibitions, and taboos, it can cause considerable guilt, loneli- 
ness, a sense of worthlessness, sinfulness, and a feeling of abandonment. 
Imparted in the wrong way, even by a well-meaning teacher or parent, 
religion can generate a great deal of crippling fear, anxiety, scrupu- 
losity, and obsessive-compulsive rigidity and ritualizing. All of this, of 
course, depends on how religion is integrated into the life of the child, 
and by whom. If religious experience and development occur within 
the framework of healthy parent-child relationships, or if religious 
truths and practices are presented by an understanding and sympathetic 
teacher, priest, or minister, religious growth will probably assume a 
healthy character. But if the parents are dyed-in-the-wool religionists, 
and at the same time are punitive, rejecting, or threatening; or if the 
purveyor of religious beliefs harps unceasingly on sinfulness, the wrath 
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of God, eternal damnation, or the degrading and catastrophic nature 
of sexual behavior, religious development may disintegrate or take a 
distinctively pathological turn. Parents and teachers often fail to 
realize how easy it is to turn God into a monster seeking only to devour 
or destroy His creatures, or to make of religion a hateful thing that is 
associated from one end to the other with guilt, shame, worthlessness, 
and a chronic feeling of impending destruction. Religionists, therefore, 
should be acutely aware of the ineffectual or sometimes damaging 
character of ready-made platitudes regarding prayer, confession, and 
other religious practices. For the person to whom religion means anxiety, 
guilt, or worthlessness, these platitudes can have a negative effect. 

Religion can promote psychological health. While there are some 
outstanding persons, notably the late Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, who insist 
that religion has nothing to do with mental health, and has no thera- 
peutic significance of any kind, there is too much evidence to the con- 
trary to let such a viewpoint go unchallenged. It must be clear to any- 
one who takes the time to study the issue that if religion, whether as a 
system of dogma or as a group of practices, can gratify basic needs, 
help reduce conflict or frustration, modify anxiety, and bring peace 
of mind to the troubled penitent, then it is serving the aims of mental 
hygiene. In other words, if a person “feels better” for having gone to 
confession, having prayed to God, or having experienced a sudden 
upsurge of religious belief, we could certainly argue that the experience 
has had a salutary psychological effect. In similar vein, if religious 
experience or practice in some way promotes self-realization, self- 
identity, self-hood, or even maturity, then it can be argued that it has 
value for the psychological well-being of the individual. 

In this regard, it seems to me, religious experience is fundamentally 
no different than effective counseling, psychotherapy, or even pharma- 
cologic therapy. The value or the efficacy of any experience or technique 
must be determined by the effects it produces. The logic of this proposi- 
tion is simple: if religious experiences and practices further the aims or 
goals of counseling, psychotherapy, or mental hygiene, then religion 
can be said to have a salutary effect on psychological health, since it is 
obvious that all these disciplines are directed toward this goal. It could 
be argued just as forcibly that if drugs, exercise, or bed rest contribute 
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to such goals then they too are efficacious in the development of psycho- 
logical health. 

These statements do not imply that religion can be used for thera- 
peutic purposes, nor is there any implication regarding the extent to 
which religion may effect mental health. They imply only the possi- 
bility of a cause-effect relationship between religion and mental health. 
And there is nothing in the concepts of counseling, psychotherapy, or 
mental hygiene which precludes this possibility. On the other hand, 
many persons report that religion was instrumental in stabilizing their 
lives, or in helping them to achieve peace of mind, and these reports 
have to be taken at face value since there is no evidence to the con- 
trary. We have here a situation similar to that of a person who takes 
aspirin to get rid of a headache. If the headache disappears when 
aspirin is taken internally, we are forced to conclude to some relation- 
ship between the taking of aspirin and the disappearance of the head- 
ache, even though we don’t know exactly what effects the aspirin pro- 
duced in the physiology of the organism, or how it worked. 

There is an additional consideration that must be taken into ac- 
count in this connection. Religion is almost universally regarded as a | 
source of values or a philosophy of life, by means of which the indi- 
vidual steers a straight course to the goals he sets for himself, whether 
in this life or in the next. It is for many persons a primary source or 
guarantee of the purpose and meaning of life. Religion is for many 
persons a powerhouse of love in which they find a haven of refuge from 
the difficulties, conflicts, hazards and threats of a complex world which 
they little understand and find extremely difficult to cope with. Now the 
disciplines of counseling, psychotherapy, and mental hygiene all recog- 
nize the importance of values, of a life-philosophy, of meaning and 
purpose, and of love to psychological health. Here again, we see that 
religion, insofar as it promotes these qualities in the life of a person, is 
not essentially different from the healing professions. Thus we come 
to the corollary of the foregoing proposition: to the extent that religion 
promotes a scale of values or a philosophy of life, and gives meaning 
to human striving, it furthers the stability, integration, and psychologi- 
cal health of the organism. 
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To promote mental health, religion requires certain necessary con- 
ditions. It must be understood by all those persons interested in the 
relation between religion and mental health that certain necessary con- 
ditions must be fulfilled before the precepts, practices, or experiences 
of religion can affect the psychological health of the individual. It is 
very doubtful, for example, whether religion could be at all efficacious 
in the person with massive anxiety, pathological scrupulosity, or deep 
psychopathic trends. As with all helping processes, the “soil” within 
the human personality must be of a quality that will permit the seed 
to grow or the plant to sprout. The scrupulous person cannot use prayer 
to any real advantage because he fears and despises God. The psycho- 
path or paranoid is so egotistic that a relationship of dependence be- 
tween him and God would be impossible. 

Even the simple neurotic will have a great deal of difficulty taking 
advantage of religious beliefs or practices because the soil is con- 
taminated with anxieties, obsessions, defensive mechanisms, and the 
like. This sounds very much as though the client or penitent must be 
mentally healthy before religion can help him achieve mental health, 
in which case religion would be of little use to the minister of souls or 
the counselor in the achievement of their respective goals. 

But we must not allow ourselves to fall into this trap. It is certainly 
true that in many instances the client or penitent may need specialized 
counseling or psychotherapy, and even shock treatment before he can 
again utilize religion to his own personal advantage. A case comes to 
mind of a devoutly religious lady in my community who ran afoul of 
religious practices because of a sudden psychotic outbreak. After a 
series of shock treatments, she was returned to the community and is 
today a very devoutly religious person and has been so for the past five 
years. This situation is analogous to preparing a person for medication 
or a serious operation. Conditions must be favorable before an agent 
can be administered or an effect will take place. 

This does not mean that a person has to be perfectly normal or 
mentally healthy to the nth degree for religion to work. The continuum 
of sound mental health and extreme mental disorder admits of nth 
degrees, and no one can say at what point on the continuum religion 
will be or will not be effective. It is only when the psychic condition of 
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its nature precludes the influence of religious concepts and principles 
that remedy of some kind is first necessary. Thus, the confirmed homo- 
sexual, the nymphomaniac, the Don Juan, or the alcoholic may find that 
religion is not only inefficacious but distinctly intolerable. Such per- 
sons are very likely to abandon religion altogether. In other instances of 
a less pathological nature religion may be quite effective. Let us remind 
ourselves of the basic principle stated before: if religion reduces 
anxiety, conflict, frustration, or hostility, and helps to bring the patient 
peace of mind, then it is certainly efficacious in furthering mental 
health. : 


RECASTING THE PROBLEM 


Despite the possibility outlined in the preceding paragraphs that 
religion may contribute to the achievement or maintenance of psycho- 
logical health, or may even be exploited for purposes of counseling 
and psychotherapy, we cannot ignore the real difficulties that surround 
this relationship. Religion as we know it, and see it practiced, too often 
fails the individual person in his anxious striving for wholeness, inte- 
gration, and healthful living. It often appears distressingly weak in the 
face of neurotic growth or psychotic outbreak. Hailed as an effective 
tool of counseling, it often fails to release the hidden resources within 
the personality, or to provide the bulwark of values the client needs to 
withstand the demands of daily life. 

We need, therefore, to take a fresh look at this problem. Religion 
being what it is, there must be something wrong in our interpretation of 
its relation to psychological health, or perhaps in our application of 
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religious values and principles to the goals of counseling. Being what 
it is, religion should provide a tremendous push toward peace of mind, 
psychological health, or the good life. That it fails to do so must be 
attributable to faulty concepts or to faulty application. 

A fresh view requires, first of all, that we take a look at the meaning 
of religion, since our understanding of the relationship of religion to 
psychological health will be determined in large part by our idea of 
what religion is supposed to be. For example, we may regard religion 
as an organized body of truths, values, or dogma, in which case it may, 
for the individual, remain at a highly abstract and objective level that 
renders it ineffective in influencing or promoting psychological health. 
Such is the religion of the catechism, of the Bible class, or of the ex- 
hortatory sermon. Persons exposed to such religion may understand 
what is being said but may fail to integrate such knowledge with their 
everyday affairs. It may have little meaning for present anxieties, con- 
flicts, guilt, or loneliness. Indeed, as often happens, religion of the 
dogmatic or exhortatory type may serve to deepen a person’s anxieties, 
conflicts, or feelings of isolation and abandonment. It may also stimu- 
late feelings of resentment and hostility against a code of behavior or a 
God that seems to be too rigid or too demanding. This sort of thing is 
very likely to happen in the neurotic personality, particularly one in 
whom there is a great deal of perfectionism, neurotic pride, or 
scrupulosity. 

Religion may also be thought of in another way—as a special kind 
of experience. This kind of religion is exemplified most clearly and 
strikingly in conversion phenomena, but is also characteristic of many 
less dramatic situations. A person in church, for example, may ex- 
perience a moment of ecstatic union with God, or a feeling of closeness 
not ordinarily experienced, or a sense of awe at the Divine Presence, or 
a deep feeling of humility in the face of God’s infinite power. These 
experiences are much more likely to affect the psychic structure and the 
psychological health of the devout penitent than are sermons or lectures 
on sin, hell, and damnation. That is because experiences are personal 
and immanently psychic, whereas treatises, arguments, or exhortations 
are objective and external, and may never reach the depth of im- 
manence. In point of fact, it could be argued that religion will have 
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very little if any effect on the psychic structure until it becomes 
immanent to some degree; and this gives us a definite clue as to why 
religion often fails to exert a positive effect on the psychic life of the 
individual. To be really effective, experience must work its way through 
the encrusted layers of habits, dispositions, and resistances into the 
innermost core of a person’s being. Only then will it stimulate the 
process of growth and change that takes the form of psychological 
health. 

We must recognize also a third feature of religion as it appears in 
the life of the individual, and that is its developmental nature. Religion 
is obviously an acquired characteristic, and is therefore subject to all 
the limitations and vagaries of development, just as are the emotions, 
drives, or physical characteristics of the organism. If, then, religious 
development has been healthy, wholesome, and closely integrated with 
other features of development, the chances are that new religious ex- 
periences and dogmatic pronouncements will fall on fertile ground. If, 
on the other hand, religious development is encrusted with fears and 
threats, with false ideas on an avenging and wrathful God, with atti- 
tudes and behavior contrary to religious tenets, with harsh parental 
discipline, or with faulty identifications, then religion may have little 
import for psychological health, or may act to undermine it. It is the 
failure to realize this developmental quality of religion that makes it 
so hard to understand the inverse relationship between religion and 
mental health so often observed, even in persons who have dedicated 
their lives to the service of God. As a deepening relationship between 
man and God, or as a system of beliefs and practices, or as a deep 
personal conviction and affirmation, or as an enriching experience, 
religion certainly bears a positive relation to mental health. But as a 
developmental encrustation that sets a limit to the immanence of ex- 
perience, or hampers the freedom of the soul to reach out toward God, 
it may be much more of a hindrance than a help. 

All of this serves to remind us, or to enforce the realization of an 
extremely important fact, namely, that religion and spirituality are 
not the same thing. The soul of man, which alone will “see” God, is 
not a religious phenomenon; it is a spiritual noumenon. Of itself, reli- 


gion is existential and is thus limited and bound by all of the short- 
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comings of human existence. The spiritual nature in man, on the 
other hand, is ontological, and the needs embedded in this nature are 
themselves ontological. In the majority of persons, religion functions 
only at the existential level and thus fails to reach down into the imma- 
nent being of the human person. For this reason, religious needs and 
wants are often gratified, while the spiritual needs of the person remain 
barren and unfulfilled. This is probably the main difference between 
the ordinary human being and the saint, the latter having found the 
way to unite his spirit ontologically with that of the Divine Being, if 
only for an ecstatic moment. This is the true meaning of mystical 
ecstasy, so often described by the great mystics as the ineffable moment 
of truth when the human soul actually knows God. 

To give this profound fact a different perspective, we may say that 
religion and religious training, as well as counseling and psycho- 
therapy, often reach the psyche but seldom the soul of the person. If it 
be argued that this is nothing more than a semantic play on words, 
since the terms soul and psyche mean essentially the same thing, the 
reader should be reminded that words have at least two meanings: a 
logical, essential meaning relating to the essence or nature of the thing 
for which the word is used; and a historical, personal meaning that 
reflects individual preferences as well as developmental accretions over 
a period of time. Thus, Freud used the term psyche to signify the men- 
tal, topographic totality of id, ego, and superego. He certainly was not 
using the term to mean the spiritual soul. The term psyche, therefore, 
as used by Freud, has a personal and historical meaning quite distinct 
from the meaning conveyed by the term soul. 

This distinction is extremely important in trying to understand the 
relationship between religion and psychological health. In neurotics, 
for example, the psyche is disturbed, distorted, immature, or inade- 
quate to the task of facing reality, and thus is overlaid with anxiety, 
feelings of inferiority, defensive reactions, faulty habits, inadequate 
values, and poor reality perceptions. Yet, even in such a person, spir- 
itual values and wholesome religious experiences can work their way 
through these encrustations and uplift and enrich the human soul so 
that it can establish firmer relationships with God. If such religious 
experience stops at the level of the psyche, the effect is existential and 
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temporary; if it penetrates the barriers raised by the psyche against 
further growth and development, and reaches the innermost being of 
the person, the effect is ontological and lasting. It is at this point that 
religion, understood as a spiritual growth or rebirth, can promote 
psychological health. From the standpoint of counseling and psycho- 
therapy, therefore, there is a clear need to peel away the encrustations 
of bad experience, of faulty training, of inadequate development, and 
of limited and distorting psychological mechanisms in order to render 
religious and spiritual values and practices deeply and ontologically 
meaningful. It is at this critical point that religion on the one hand, 
and counseling and psychotherapy on the other, can join forces in an 
effective effort to restore psychological health. Counseling prepares the 
way by reducing existential limitations of the psychic structure; and 
religion completes the process of personal growth by furnishing the 
values and principles needed for ontological changes necessary for 
psychological health. 





THE WHEEL OF SELF: SOME 
CONTEMPORARY EXAMPLES AND 
DEFINITIONS 


FrEeDERICK J. HorrMan, Pu.D. 
(Dept. of English, University of California) 


Much of the literature since 1945 describes the self entirely cut 
off from a heroic center; he is a hero without cause, a man without 
meaningful relation, a truly marginal figure. He is represented in sev- 
eral ranges of hopeless passivity or angry, passionate, “essential” 
action. In The White Negro (1957), Norman Mailer defines the polari- 
ties as hipster and beatnik, though these scarcely begin to suggest the 
variations of pathologic independence found in our recent literature. 
The activist hipster has as many gradations of self-projection as the 
beat has strategies of withdrawal. Paul Goodman describes six kinds 
of anti-social and extra-social behavior (in Growing Up Absurd, 1960) ; 
all of these and many more become either centers of action or objects 
of reflection in recent literature. 

Not usually regarded as belonging to these occasions of self-analysis 
are the postwar Judaic examinations of conscience and identity: the 
heroes of Bernard Malamud, Philip Roth, Saul Bellow, and many 
others testify to a new and a quite different Jewish sensibility in 
postwar literature. Saul Bellow’s heroes are given to agonizing analyses 
of conscience: in Henderson (1959), comically anxious; in The Victim 
(1947), earnestly disturbed over the specifics of guilt. In Seize the Day 
(1956) the desire for self-identity results in a mixture of comedy and 
pathos. The hero is a hard-luck guy, a man of many mistakes, who 
rushes about madly from one mistake to another and nervously and 
compulsively destroys all basis of self-esteem. 


Ass! Idiot! Wild boar! Dumb mule! Slave! Lousy, wallowing 
hippopotamus! Wilhelm called himself as his bending legs car- 
ried him from the dining room. His pride! His inflamed feel- 
ings! His begging and feebleness! And trading insults with his 
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poor old father—and spreading confusion over everything. Oh, 
how poor, contemptible, and ridiculous he was! 


In the end, after an exhausting and disastrous day, he blunders into 
a funeral parlor, begins to sob bitterly for death, the guilt of the death 
wish, and for the death of himself as a self-respecting human being. 

The extreme forms of marginal selfhood are often a vicious criti- 
cism of the American center. The notorious Howl of Allen Ginsberg 
turns to its account the semi-affirmative line of Walt Whitman, to 
protest the decline of the American promise he had once celebrated: 


I saw the best minds of my generation 
destroyed by madness, starving 
hysterical naked, 
dragging themselves through 
the negro streets at dawn 
looking for an angry fix, 
angelheaded hipsters burning for the ancient heavenly 


connection to the starry dynamo in 
the machinery of night 


There is a dual motive for much of the literature in the existential 
name: to defy the convention and thus criticize its pundits and standard- 
bearers; and to explore the widest range of difference from the rational, 
the logical practices of the mind. These objectives are in the tradition 
of Rimbaud, and the results are occasionally Rimbaldian in tone and 
effect: 


Je m’habituai 4 hallucination simple: je voyais trés franche- 
ment une mosquée a la place d’une usine, une école de tambours 
faite par des anges, des caléches sur les routes du ceil, un salon 
au fond d’un lac; les monstres, les mystéres; un titre de vaude- 
ville dressait des épouvantes devant moi. (Une Saison en enfer) ' 


1. I accustomed myself to plain hallucination: I saw quite plainly a mosque where a 
factory stood, a group of drums played by angels, open carriages on the sky’s boulevards, 
a drawingroom at the bottom of a lake; monsters, mysteries, the title of a vaudeville 
song raised horrors before me. (tr., Delmore Schwartz) 
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The “hallucinations” of William Burroughs (Naked Lunch, 1959) are 


less plain; or, rather, they are more violently direct and hostile. 
Compared with them, Jack Kerouac’s literary wanderings in the sub- 
terranean world are almost lyrical affirmations. Here, for example, 
are the mystic vibrations of bop ecstasy: 


. .. and she stood in drowsy sun suddenly listening to bop as if 
for the first time as it poured out, the intention of the musicians 
and of the horns and instruments suddenly a mystical unity 
expressing itself in waves like sinister and again electricity by 
screaming with palpable aliveness the direct word from the 
vibration. . . . (The Subterraneans, 1958) 


Burroughs presents a world created by an addict’s mind, a “fix world,” 
as angry as Ginsberg described it and as violently distorted as the full 
pressure of a state of intense hatred can make it. Naked Lunch begins 
with an “ecstasy of the hallucinated word”; the word is the Logos here 
brought down, not to earth but to unconscious caverns beneath its sur- 
face. The real attack is here directed against the superego, a violent 
effort to turn the Freudian world upside down. 


The Word is divided into units which be all in one piece and 
should be so taken, but the pieces can be had in any order 
being tied back and forth in and out fore and aft like an in- 
naresting sex arrangement. (Naked Lunch) 


The word can be rearranged as you wish, but it will also “leap on 
you like a leopard man with iron claws, it will cut off fingers and toes 
like a land crab, it will hang you catching your jissom like a scrutable 
dog . . .” The destructive anger of the word is seen at work here 
especially upon the death of the American promise. The bars of East 
Saint Louis turn toward what was once the frontier but is now a line of 


Skid Rows and desert lands. 


Illinois and Missouri, miasma of mound-building peoples, grov- 
elling worship of the Food Source, cruel and ugly festivals, 





dead-end horror of the Centipede God reaches from Moundville 
to the lunar deserts of coastal Peru. 
* * * 

And always cops: smooth college-trained state cops, prac- 
ticed, apologetic patter, electronic eyes weigh your car and 
luggage, clothes and face; snarling big city dicks, soft-spoken 
country sheriffs with something black and menacing in old eyes 
color of a faded grey flannel shirt. . . . 


To offset these, to get relief “from the whole life process,” the fix, which 
will throw the order of things into a new perspective, will furthermore 
sharpen the taste for a final revolution. This is a revolution based 
entirely on contempt and black bile, truly a grudge fight, the urge to 
dirty the white shirt and to toss the oil portrait into the ashcan. “Rock 
and Roll adolescent hoodlums storm the streets of all nations,” in this 
bop commune. “They rush into the Louvre and throw acid in the Mona 
Lisa’s face. They open zoos, insane asylums, prisons, burst water mains 
with air hammers, chop the floor out of passenger plane lavatories, 
shoot out light houses . . .” and much more. Burroughs’ exploration of 
the American self is consistently hostile, contemptuous, forcefully hate- 
ful. He is neither searching for a range of experience to replace the 
one blasted by the war, nor investigating the boundaries of conscious- 
ness in death. His is entirely a destructive expression, without joy in 
destruction or anxiety over the search for an alternative. Here there is 
no desire to defend Mailer’s “verities,” “courage, sex, consciousness, 
the beauty of the body, the search for love . . .” (Advertisements for 
Myself, 1959). 


It is a far cry from Emerson’s vision of an ever expanding horizon 
opening to the sight, or from the dread of nothingness experienced by 
Kierkegaard at the moment of skepticism of God and eternity. The self 
is no longer recognizable in it. Yet Burroughs’ visions of the “revolt 
of the id” are an end-result of the insistent urge to re-examine the self 
in its relation to the world it is forced to inhabit. In this case the world 
inspires sheer hatred, an absolute refusal to temporize; but it is a 
willing and willed self, not inert or “determined” or prefabricated in 
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any way. 

The essential reactions of the self to the phenomena of modern death 
have been resourcefully and vigorously assertive. In every case they 
have at least begun with a rejection of all extra-experiential assurances 
of immortality, preferring to recapture on individual terms the rap- 
prochement with eternity. The crucial event in existentialist revisionism 
is the attempt to establish a perspective of self “‘on its own”; that is, to 
meet experience in an improvisatory manner, and to go on from the 
declaration of Sartre’s Roquentin, “I exist,” to a gradual improvisation 
of needed continuity. 

The first necessity posed by this rejection of doctrinal religious 
sustenance is that of accommodating to the world as absurd, made all 
the more uncertain and hazardous by the inevitable fact of death. In 
some literature (Moravia’s A Woman of Rome, 1949, for example), 
the recognition leads merely to cynicism or to mock-heroic efforts to 
assert vitality. The more widely accepted practice is to show the “absurd 
man” living very close to the grounds of absurdity, creatively adapting 
an irrational circumstance to the necessities of self-continuance. 

One may conclude by suggesting the Sartrean self as the minimal 
center of existence. In its limitation, it can not speculatively assign 
essences to its stock of possibilities; nor can it project morally toward 
the promise that is God’s will toward man. The genial Union League 
Club of egoistic saints, who are pleased to grant God an honorary mem- 
bership, was only a momentary expression of self-confidence. Two per- 
spectives upon the self replaced it: the naturalistic denial of it as any- 
thing more than, at best, a shrewdly rational instrument of animal 
instincts for survival; the psychological attention, in William James, 
to its process. It is this second which brings us close to the ego of Sartre. 
James could not tolerate the blunt implications of self as process, but 
had to rescue himself from it through access to several Victorian as-ifs 
and of-courses. But the attack upon self as substance and the scrupulous 
attention to the self as a flow, semi-Humean and semi-Bergsonian in 
character, leads one to associate him with Sartre. 

At least three principal lines of descent in the modern view of the 
self come to mind: the line of Sartre’s influence, that of Camus’ media- 
tion of the absurd, and the line of religious-secular meditation starting 
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from Dostoevsky’s Notes from Underground and his The Idiot. In the 
case of the first, we have the most precise, the most dispassionate, the 
most severely geometrical and spatial representations. It is the litera- 
ture of existentialist manners, as circumspect in its own way as the man- 
ners of Jane Austen’s world. The observations of Nathalie Sarraute, 
Alain Robbe-Grillet, Michel Butor, Marguerite Duras, are colloquies, 
arrangements, measurements of the self’s adventures and deceptions. 
Not one of them is like Sartre’s Nausea, which is marked by an apo- 
stolic, missionary earnestness with respect to the self’s “dreadful 
freedom.” 

Camus’ progress from the absurd to a mitigable situation eventu- 
ally leads to the suggestion of revolt as a mixture of forbearance and 
integrity. As the world becomes more savage, the hero becomes less so, 
until his great virtue appears to be his recognition of the contradictions 
of the world, his holding to a line of self-respecting function, his sense 
both of hidden verities and of obvious moral polarities. His is the 
“humanist self,” if that phrase means anything; more precisely, per- 
haps, the “secular hero.” As such, he belongs in the tradition of Mal- 
raux’s Kyo and of the heroes of L’Espoir; of Silone’s Don Paolo Spada 
(Pietro Spina) and of the dedicated hero of The Secret of Luca, who 
abandons his career for the sake of rescuing a man on grounds of abso- 
lute devotion to integrity; finally of Faulkner’s “knights of the verities,” 
who spend their lives tolerating men’s follies, helping occasionally to 
commit them, but fundamentally testifying to an assumed hard core of 
human reliability and endurance. What we may rescue from the turgid 
involutions of A Fable seems to say of the Christ story substantially 
what Camus has said of it in The Rebel: that Christ’s suffering and 
death ought to testify, not to a denial of Christian values, but to the 
need to consider them as secular, man-made values and as such an in- 
dispensable support of humanist self-confidence. All of this attempt to 
show Camus in the light of his proper associations brings him far be- 
yond the Sartrean existentialist minima, to the point that any sugges- 
tion of resemblance is trivial and may even be quite impossible to 
support. 

The line of descent from Dostoevsky is actually divisible into two 
lines: the introspective and speculative, on the one hand; and the 
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apocalyptic, holistic, on the other. Whatever there is of unrationalized 
meditation in the underground man and in his successors belongs to 
the first. It declines toward the minutiae of inner debate regarding 
moral status in Kafka, toward the exhaustive and feverishly conscien- 
tious measuring and surveying of self-relation in Beckett. The other 
line brings us within the tradition of Rimbaud and the surrealists, an 
effort to reconstitute the self by means of “un long, immense et raisonné 
déréglement de tous les sens.” Since much of the literature which ap- 
pears in this tradition is invested with a passion of expression quite 
alien to Rimbaud’s raisonné déréglement, one will have to say that it is 
not so much Rimbaldian as Laurentian: that is, that it places the value 
of self-survival upon the intensity of passionate experience, a thor- 
oughly secularized evangelicalism, the religious energies going into the 
effort to achieve secular consummations. The persons whom Henry 
Miller admires, for example, are strangers to convention primarily in 
exercising passion more vigorously than conventional decorum allows. 
They, and Miller himself, protect the individual against depersonalizing 
influences by asserting him beyond and beneath conventional strategy 
and “good reason.” Though Lawrence would have thought him a fool, 
Jack Kerouac is essentially a Laurentian as well; he has acquired excess 
baggage, it is true, and his spiritual maladroitness is a weakness Law- 
rence might have deplored, but he has and tries to communicate 
ecstasies of passion that can only be said to belong somewhere in an 
area inhabited both by Lawrence and the Bottom Dogs world of the 
1930s he so reluctantly approved. 

To return for one final time to the Sartrean ego-center: there is no 
doubt that Sartre put a minimal value upon its power to react to the 
world of the en-soi; the “tragic finale” of Sartre’s ontology comes 
mostly from the pressure put upon the self by the non-self: that is to 
say, the other, groups of the other, and pressures upon the self to 
abnegate its dreadful responsibility. In its minimally literal sense, 
Sartre’s pour-soi can be possessed of no real passion save that of fear 
of its own threat of annihilation. Otherwise, its approach to the oppor- 
tunities for passion are cut down into small, analyzable instants of 
observation and decision. “Only the French,” said one of the coolest 
of American existentialist cats, “alienated beyond alienation from their 
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unconscious could welcome an existential philosophy without ever feel- 
ing it at all . . .” (Mailer, “The White Negro”). In effect, Sartre’s 
analysis of the self is engaged primarily with his consciousness; the 
source of this is not a French disdain of the unconscious, but a German 
(Heidegger’s) passion for epistemological certitudes and finitudes. Be- 
yond the discrete limits of the insubstantial, experience-burdened self, 
passion has to be intuited, strengthened through glandular hypotherapy, 
and nourished steadily by provocations offered by the static world of 
the other. 

The existentialist attacks upon these limits of self-analysis are also 
directed against Freudian discretions. Passionate depths in experience 
are not achieved through scrupulous attention to the ego’s standing 
guard over the id’s drives. To paraphrase a famous Freudian assertion, 
the existentialist would say, “Where superego was, there shall id be.” 
This is in line with, though it is a considerable elaboration upon, Law- 
rence’s engagements with Freud over the position and function of the 
unconscious, his efforts to rescue the id from the severely cautious and 
avuncular indictment of its evil and undisciplined drive for pleasure. 
The issue is clearly drawn, and not without some savage hostility. 
Freud, in the image they have of him, strikes the existentialists as a 
guardian of conservative familial and social impositions upon passion. 
Passion is-indispensably linked with an intensity of experience which 
is necessary to the new “counter-affirmation” of the personal value 
against impersonal constrictions. 

The vicissitudes of modern self-projection describe some such curve 
of variants as these. One characteristic subtends all divisions and quali- 
fications of the existentialist self. Wherever it is located: in conscious 
process, in the unconscious, in the experience of temporary loss of a 
transcending faith, the self is in this view of it the beginning, the source, 
and the responsible center of all revaluations of life and of the death 
that superintends and haunts it. 





PROBLEMS OF EXISTENTIAL 
ANALYSIS IN A CHANGING AGE 


(Motto: “Alienation has no time, it is eternal.”) 


Rospert Vipor, M.D. 


I. 


Existential analysis, aimed toward reminding man of himself while 
guarding his true image within the ever-mounting complexities of self- 
alienation, has to face necessarily different problems according to the 
changing cultural and social environment. Faithful to the spirit of the 
romantic tradition, it wants to save man’s inner being from being lost, 
a struggle becoming quite difficult in a world where alienation seems 
more and more attractive in the conformist, democratic world and a 
requisite for continued existence in a totalitarian (communistic) soci- 
ety. The rise of existential analysis in response to a historical predica- 
ment that shattered man’s security and reduced life to its ultimate 
nakedness does not take away its validity even if the way from the 
concentration camp (1) led to a dead end, even in an age in which 
the existential vision of freedom, passion and joy through a kind of 
tragic self-afirmation is being replaced by a completely different vision 
which deprives life of spiritual meaning, depth and dialectic. (For 
example, the modern French abstract novel.) 

It is true, that the terrifying impersonality of this new halfhearted 
and halfminded way of life modified the quality of suffering and calls 
for a power which would match it by making this suffering authentic, 
personal. This requires regained sensitivity to human destiny, a sense 
of tragedy. To respond with shallowness, with smooth, mechanical, end- 
lessly self-repeating, rationalistic interpretation-schemes just does not 
work in face of the depth of the human problematism brought into 
focus by our changing age. Therefore, the therapy must go to the roots 
and risk the full reality of concrete experience that a new awareness of 
the meaningfulness of the being-in-the-world might emerge. Let us then 
consider briefly this therapeutic goal in the mirror of the altered attitude 
toward time and space as embodied in contemporary patterns of 
thinking, feeling and action. 





Il. 


The philosophical assumption of Hegel that consciousness at the 
end of time will become equal to its own spontaneous life appears today 
verily as a distant dream. (For the “totality” philosophers, such as 
Hegel, Marx, time is equal to the necessity of a logical process; only 
the universal life-order, not our subjective experiences, has true reality, 
and our own “reality” is actualized only by becoming a part of this 
time which is the totality of the objective process.) The “frustrated- 
will-to-meaning” (Frankl) according to our view is basically the paraly- 
sis of spontaneity through “self-transcendence” from the drama of 
man’s temporal situation into a mechanized timelessness, into the im- 
mobile mobility of apparatuslikeness (where, so to say, death is 
avoided by dying in advance).' The all-pervading, universal, scientific 


1. There is reference here to a rather long process of historical development leading 
to the modern technological age. The beginning of this development was set by the old 
Greeks for whom—C. V. Sonnemann’s expression—the sacred order of being still exists 
preventing a too outspoken, pragmatic interest, while at the very source of contemporary 


problems is the eternal being torn out from being into non-being. The corresponding 
anxiety stifles spontaneity, as spontaneity is rooted in a dialectic of being free and 
sheltered at the same time. 

There is no doubt that the threat of groundlessness was there ever since the beginning 
of western civilization. Let us think of Plato, of the Christian theology, of the enlighten- 
ment or of the American way of life; we always see relative denial of the here and now. 
Western man never believed to be sheltered in an absolute here and now, he could 
never give himself up willessly in a pure present, or in theological terms, he could never 
rest in God’s presence. Unlike the oriental, western man is turning away from the temp- 
tations of the pure present (and the pure presence, which doesn’t contain absence). His 
life is maintained by the ought to in relation to the is (his is is dependent on the ought). 
He transcends the immediate situation by the power of reason as ecstatic reason, em- 
bracing ethics, too, as seen very well by Rollo May. Western man’s time experience was 
this constant return out of the future-directed care and with the retention of the past— 
to the present. This is his way of maintaining time’s continuity to make the confrontation 
with the present anxiety less. 

If the ought falls, the is falls with it, too. Time experience in this age is equivalent 
to a presentless mechanical duration where continuity—in the constant change—seems 
lost. The past is not essentially joined to the future. We see an impotence of man to 
create himself in the duration. 

One solution to it is that of the detached personality (in the sense of Camus) or spec- 
tator (in the sense of Gabriel Marcel). The other—with which I am concerned here—is 
the man who identifies with the machine, stabilizes himself into a kind of emotional and 
intellectual inertia, and gives us his true personal identity. The dizzy vista of constantly 
emerging new social and physical environment makes out of his time experience an intol- 
erable and interminable presentless rushing of everything around him. Therefore, he tries 
to live in a kind of congealed, arrested, set-down present, in the mechanical moment. 
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rationalism and technicalism of our epoch is an aspiration to transcend 
time, to immobilize time and space into an all-embracing formal con- 
struction. It is denial of becoming, of the historical character of exist- 
ence and its concrete space. The outcome is a loss of immediacy, loss 
of the existent experienced closeness to oneself, which in turn makes 
power the central issue. (Timeless, having everything at the price of 
being nothing in time [2]) Despair is inherent in it because of mak- 
ing identification with being impossible. The “loss of the sense of 
being” (3) as the essence of the collective neurosis of our time ac- 
counting for the mass-anxiety and feelings of hope- and homelessness 
correlates to an overwhelming and grandiose technology as illusory 
proof of man’s mastery over reality.’ (In fact, over the periphery of 
reality.) The pattern of collective neurosis can be conceived then as a 
permanent flight from this center to the periphery, from the existential 
to the formal, from being to mastery. Or, in other words, as a striving 
away from the intrinsic infiniteness, concrete depth of being, into a 
mode-of-existence in which expression through verbal and non-verbal 
behavior is not consubstantial any more with this depth (3). Self-identity 
cannot be attained except against the background of the obscure and 
profound richness of reflective immediacy, including the whole concrete 
depth of memory. (Some aspects of the problem are discussed in 
Schachtel’s Metamorphosis.) But here the self does not emerge any 
more on the ground of immediacy in its own freedom and right. Its own 
redoublement in form of self-objectification (technical attitude turned 
inside) acts like a suffocating blanket around it. It sees itself as an 
object among other objects, determined as such without any personal 
meaning, any autonomy in the situation. It sets a static, stifled con- 
sciousness against the dreadful horizonless openness of an abstract 
space (mass-anxiety and emotional fattening). The empty overtrans- 


2. Nietzsche’s genius saw the will to power a century ago, as the response to the grow- 
ing groundlessness, the growing nihilism to an uncanny freedom, becoming purposeless, 
to the collapse of traditional values. The less there is to be willed, the more desperate the 
clinging to power, to ever new projects of power as a ceaseless rearrangement of things, to 
give the impression of a fruitful and enhanced aliveness, while at the same time it proves 
to be annihilation of Being. So we can understand the will to power in terms of an 
anxiety resulting in an even more determined return to the merely factual or real, an 
even more determined flight from the lived present, the lived here and now. This is 
Opposed to the existentialist determination which stands this anxiety and turns to what 
is opened up by it. 
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parent life-order destroying the possibility of a diffuse participation in 
the sensible universe cannot provide a sheltering aura around the self, 
trying to stabilize itself into a thoughtless inertia, into a kind of spir- 
itual death. The frustrated will-to-rootedness (as the condition of ex- 
pansiveness in space) deteriorates into the regressive need of mere pro- 
tection; a noncommittal, weightless verbal automatism should serve as 
the token of the never fully attained identity with the collective anony- 
mous consciousness. To resolve the guilt feeling thus created a deeper 
self-awareness would be required. But he who fights the abstraction 
runs the risk of becoming abstract himself. A paralysis of affectivity, 
an impotence of experiencing results. It is manifested in the induction 
and reinforcement of schizoid as well as obsessive-compulsive features 
in modern western (especially American) society. Schizoid characters 
are inclined to substitute an intelligible rational time order (sometimes 
an extreme future-directedness) for the lacking “present” experience. 
While authentic future germinates from the ground of the emotionally 
experienced present, now the menace of an open, infinite, formless 
space stifles to death man’s affective relationship to the world, his sense 
of the reality of the present. The less the situation contains him, the 
more he loses his subjectivity, the more his sense of reality fades away. 
There is a tendency to evade the threat by submission to a regulated 
mechanical outer rhythm. While the natural inner rhythm as an act of 
freedom rooted in one’s self becomes lost, mere willpower tries to 
replace it. A stifling intentionality assists him in his efforts of self- 
preservation, in time the meaning of which equals present investment 
into future power, excluding the present in its own right. 

The existent’s authentic situation in time might be viewed in terms 
of a fundamental dialectic between the ever unfinished movement 
of becoming, “coming toward” (Promethean future-directedness, 
“care” (4)), and the fulfillment of an infinitely extending present. 
(For example, the eternity motive in the phenomenological structure of 
love (5)).? The phenomenally authentic moment with its internal mul- 
tiplicity turns now into the purely punctual moment. The self instead 
of being a standing center in time (and space) is in permanent transition 
to nowhere. No rest and no unfolding is possible because time’s living 


3. Love is only a luminous point and yet it seems to take possession of all time—says 
Benjamin Constant. 
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reality as the medium through which the self has to come to itself is 
abolished. Everything is temporal, nothing has ultimate necessity, man 
himself a stranger, his identity a merely formal self identity. (Conse- 
quently, identification with the mask, with the social role, becomes ex- 
tremely important.) His personal, experiencing, human ego is substi- 
tuted with “consciousness-circles” or “contours.” We can speak of a 
hyperconsciousness, an uncanny clarity of consciousness which is also 
paradoxically the fluctuating presence of dreamlike (unreality) experi- 
ences.* The psychological parallel is also found in a state of intense hos- 
tility because of the hopelessness of self-actualization, the hopelessness 
of ever attaining meaningful reality, of ever getting to the ground of 
existence within the organized emptiness of time and within the corre- 
sponding antiromantic, abstract geometrical space filled with utensili- 
ties.® Anxiety is expressed in an inability to delay desires, through im- 
potent explosions into the immediate. In this context pleasure, in place 
of joy as the experience of a fulfilled present, represents a momentary 
fictitious victory over nothingness. Monotony, stereotyped routine, an 
unconscious identification with the machine serves as a cohesive force 


to prevent the falling apart of time rather than a projection of man’s 
passivity. If no rest, at least some release from tension is provided. All 
these features are expressions of a vicious circle of self-alienation 
propagating itself by the force of its own inertia. 


III. 


Self-alienation and consequently destruction of duration took a dif- 
ferent course in totalitarian, communistic societies. The very irration- 
ality of the suppressive-coercive power acts as a limiting force against 
the full development of the temporality and spatiality of the technologi- 
cal age. A shelter against the abstract space of “nowhere,” a mitigating 
obscurity in its uncanny transparency, was provided and the life-saving 
illusion of “beyond” made possible. The very narrowness of space, 


4. I found these experiences especially frequent with immigrants to the USA coming 
from technologically backward historical societies. 

5. This is—in our opinion—the source of the relative success that certain psychoana- 
lytic procedures attain with their emphasis on a harsh reality concept which separates 
completely reality-perception from imagination and emotions: the anxiety about an orig- 
inally creative tension, about the urge to “be,” is reduced. 
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which mobilizes overwhelming feelings of being trapped, buried alive, 
creates a certain intimacy, too. There is a gratifying feeling of belong- 
ing to a closed, intimate group which relieves to a certain degree the 
anxiety generated by the lack of possibilities, by the suppression of vi- 
tality. Life is a desolate but shared experience. A somnambulistic wait- 
ing for the always less hoped-for change, a looking towards the “be- 
yond,” as through a telescope. To survive at all is the fundamental goal. 
A fixed, stable, relatively permanent environment where everything is 
determined should provide man with his place in it, the idea of his 
complete self-identification with the role he is supposed to play within 
it. He is living in a negative duration where everything is dealt with in 
advance. Time is crystallized into a “dead process.” A fictitious, never 
coming future drains away all the abundance of life. (An absolutely 
positive future is no future at all.) The individual must be abolished so 
that “History” may exist. The myth of historical necessity is like a medi- 
ating system set up within him: as long as History is working through 
him, he has to vanish. But the basis for this identity-experience is shat- 
tered by the changing political pattern and ideological positions. Besides 
the hopelessness of his situation, his boredom is essentially not relieved 
by the power-driven grandiose pseudodynamism, this virtual unreal 
duration feeding on the ideology of historical necessity. In final ac- 
count, a metamorphosis of time and space takes place which is verily 
infernal. Life is not allowed to unfold naturally. The overwhelming 
burden of reality, the oppressive life-situation leads to the arrest of be- 
coming, to a state of chronic depression. Depression, exhaustion-states, 
neurasthenias, so-called vegetative neuroses, veiled depression, etc., the 
strikingly high rate of incidence of such and similar clinical pictures 
(see neuropsychiatrical outpatient clinic statistics), are all primarily 
expressions of an attitude of giving up, of resignation, in the face of 
a colorless, empty future. 

There is an overwhelming anxiety about the total annihilation of the 
self, about the weakness and impotence of spirit. Anxiety is a danger 
sign signalling the threatening loss of self. (Existential anxiety.) 

Contrariwise, the possibility always exists to reach relative tran- 
quillity and freedom from anxiety by giving up selfhood. A purely em- 
pirical existence is able to rise from the almost unendurable positivity 
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of its mere empiricalness, from the threat of annihilation this way. The 
attractiveness of this solution to many neurotics and neurotic characters, 
who are able to evade the actuality of the moment and nurture grandiose 
phantasies by identifying with History as “Father Time” (Meerloo: 
“The Two Faces of Man’), itself is well known. Liberation from the 
need to be oneself is not only possible, but becomes an ethical demand. 
This regressed position is extremely convenient for masochistic charac- 
ters, for the obsessive-compulsive, and also allows many schizoid indi- 
viduals to function in a relatively anxiety-free state. The historical emer- 
gence of a new type of people is now universal in countries with such 
political system. They are people who are never fully present, nor fully 
aware in the usual sense, people who only exist as the instruments of an 
alien force, as instruments of “Time.” Their sense of reality is in fact 
severely distorted. 

The weight of this psychological deformation could—to a certain 
degree—be measured by the shock-life effect brought about by the 
inconsistencies and changes in the political pattern. For example, in 
the years 1954-56 in Hungary a closed and static system was made 
gradually more open and dynamic. A coherent, consistent, ‘conceptual 
structure into which time was immobilized went out of order. The abyss 
of Time opened up again and actualized the deepseated conflict between 
the conscious wish for freedom and the unconscious fear of it in the 
more radical unfolding of the political tendency just started. With the 
catastrophic moral and psychological breakdown of human personali- 
ties, a tired, paralyzed, stubborn dwelling in the sclerotized life- 
situation and anxiety about the change were natural responses. But the 
later developments culminating in the October revolution of 1956 also 
proved that only true inspiration, enthusiasm can reintegrate the psy- 
chic energies, break through the apathy, cure the mass-neurosis. In the 
ecstasy of an accelerating rhythm, of regained perspectives, as well as 
through the birth of a new morality on the basis of the common struggle, 
the yoke of pseudoduration was cast off. The falling back into the pre- 
vious pattern (seen now as a nightmare in the mirror of the present) 
seemed worse than death and the danger of this was the spark which 
made the dynamite explode, which caused the heroic self-sacrifice of 


countless thousands. With a new orientation and life content, the future 
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becoming unblocked, feelings of hate and revenge faded away: phe- 
nomena of mass-aggression were much less massive than could have 
been expected. Creative energies were liberated to an amazing extent. 
The meaning of individual lives was like the meaning of letters in a 
book, which is in the process of being written. The depth of existence 
reached a common ground, the bleakness and poverty of a completely 
mechanized life was made rich and full, like being in the heart of 
eternity. 


IV. 


It is then on the basis of these deeply disturbed conditions, within 
the outlines of an increasing mechanicalness of life, that the quest for 
meaning poses itself. Unlike true existence which unfolds itself in 
cycles of spontaneous behavior and organizes itself like a melody tra- 
versing time but never leaving it, neurotic existence splits into an ob- 
scure closed vegetative immediacy inaccessible to words and to en- 
gagement, and—on the other side—into the tenacious search for a fixed 
definite meaning. The neurotic longs for non-duration from the fright- 
ening incoherence of his time-experience and readily welcomes every 
system of thought which (like orthodox psychoanalysis) implicitly pro- 
vides him with laws, constants, universals, and enables him to evade 
the overwhelming threat of this time-experience. He strives for a fixed 
framework of orientation. The neurotic wants to live in the crystallized 
field of a simple, coherent, temporal-spatial structure with his place 
determined in it. (An anonymous place, because he does not know who 
he is.) He cannot endure doubt and despair, and his search for an 
absolute is intended to quell the doubted in his breast. The more he 
doubts about the value and his ability of accepting any limits, the more 
‘tenacious his “will-for-meaning,” which has to be “frustrated” by the 
simple reason that it cannot be willed. With a half-conscious despera- 
tion he sees the whole world as an arbitrary restriction imposed on his 
frightening formlessness + positionlessness which nevertheless he tries 
to escape. Escape from this vast, vague experience about himself into 
the only justified, exclusive meaning of the automaton. One could just 
as well call this a stubborn will-to-the-meaningless, to the merely fac- 
tual, which leaves the out-of-worldly dream-self untouched and spared 
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of a feared-from externalization in terms of “self-dedication to the sen- 
sible order of Being” (Heidegger). From a negative eternity he con- 
stantly moves onward into a mechanical pseudo-time. How to cut 
through this sterile dialectic is the difficult task given for existential 
analysis. 

We know that without genuine human contact, sooner or later, the 
“inner-man”’ is silenced in us. Can the image (the myth) of the “inner 
man” be maintained in the psychological climate of a cold isolationism, 
eventually deteriorating into a brutal—although masked— indifference, 
into which the patients are constantly thrown back? In a cultural climate 
where the will-to-the-real, in terms of the meaningless, blocks the way 
to essential fundamental thinking, can thinking still become an event of 
Being to make us genuinely human, true and personal? As long as the 
patient’s unconscious expectation, from the treatment, remains the hope 
that a prefabricated knowledge, as “insight” gained by the treatment, 
would guarantee his identity with the collective anonymous conscious- 
ness, threatened before by the neurotic conflict, and safeguard him from 
the fear of “losing his mind”—to what degree can “self-expression” be 
encouraged ? 

Because no matter how prolonged and strenuous the introspective 
efforts might be, psychotherapy is bound to fail if it can not awaken a 
new freedom of feeling, a new courage to an “experiential encounter” 
(Frankl) with the world. The suffocation of the self caused by the ab- 
stract technological life-order and its reflection in the consciousness 
cannot be counterbalanced but by a newly gained closeness to itself and 
the world, out of which word and action emerge as an exit into the free- 
dom. Therefore, in the psychotherapeutic hour, a space must be created 
where waiting and being patient is possible, but where, gradually, a 
new sensibility is induced and the superficial, automatic, arbitrarily 
intellectualizing modes of discussion reduced by the growing urgency 
of genuine self-expression. This implies the realization that language 
itself, as well as a certain way of thinking, might be more an expression 
of society than of the being of the communicant and that unless it is 
internalized it will stand in the patient’s way of therapeutic liberation. 
This obstacle—the inauthentic use of language—will not be overcome 
unless the patient can develop a faith in the expressibility of Truth as 
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the individual concrete truth of his own existence, thus becoming uni- 
versal, Language—instead of carrying the fixed meaning of a general, 
formal truth—might become an expression of the patient’s actual in- 
volvement in life, in terms of being what he says, if he is convincingly 
made aware of the deficiencies of his lived present. 

But this passage from one order of existence to another, from a 
timeless self-escapism into a mode of being in which time is regained, 
accepted with all its consequences (free, joyful and anxiety-ridden), is 
not so easy. Especially on account of the circumstances described above, 
on account of the tight interwovenness of individual and social psycho- 
pathology. Clinging to rigid views and attitudes as well as an all- 
doubting, all-questioning groundlessness, still reflects the same need of 
the absolute, the expected redemption by an objective, unchanging rule. 
The road towards greater freedom, toward the inner restoration of 
time’s continuity through an increasing depth leads also through in- 
creasing anxieties and guilt feelings. These anxieties are natural conse- 
quences of the birth of a new, independent, ethical attitude, a new 
courage to be, to maintain one’s existence in the limitless, and should 
be interpreted as such. This presupposes the physician’s intuitive grasp 
of the mystery of the patient’s existence, its specific, unique, and ideal 
potentials as his destiny. The emphasis is on truthfulness which inevi- 
tably implies the tension between what one is and what one could be 
in the flux of duration, in the space of one’s subjective time field. 
Nobody can go ahead without this tension. 


And, in the final account, there is only one possibility left: to move 
forward! 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Jean-Paul Sartre. The Existentialist Ethic. 
Norman N. Greene. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1960. 


Jean-Paul Sartre is first cousin to Albert Schweitzer of Lambarene. 
Their common grandfather was the founder of the Berlitz method of 
teaching languages. With such startling announcements Norman N. 
Greene has already shaken us out of our preconception of Sartre as a 
somewhat outré European whose philosophy was limited by the disas- 
ters of war and enemy occupation his generation suffered. The semi- 
religious preoccupation of these famous cousins with the phenomena of 
life and death—the contrast merits a book which someone is surely 
now writing—appeals to quite diverse segments of the American public. 
Schweitzer’s simple reverence for all life has disseminated more readily 
because Sartre’s sometimes tortured, but always more penetrating, 
prose, has had need of an interpreter of more than the words. 
For an American reared in the twin tradition of Protestantism and 
democracy, and comparatively unbound by the dead weight of Euro- 
pean traditional systems, Jean-Paul Sartre is difficult to understand. 
His protests against injustice and the ubiquitousness of rigid “systems” 
which stultify are clear enough and sympathetically received, but when 
he begins protesting also against the theory of the natural rights of 
man we lose him. Here we are engaged in a gigantic struggle to secure 
these rights to the last small sector of our population that has been 
denied them for historical reasons and it seems inconsistent of Sartre 
to tie the concept of natural rights to an outworn conservatism. 

Dr. Greene, a professor of political science at Portland State Uni- 
versity in Oregon, has done the necessary labor of presenting Sartre 
against his own background wherein natural rights have been pre- 
émpted by a conservative bourgeois to defend their lack of compassion 
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and concern for humanity. When the parallel is drawn between the 
smug French middle class and our own John Birch Society who wrap 
themselves in the American flag for the purpose of denying traditional 
American freedoms to everyone else, we begin to understand Sartre’s 
political protest. 

Similarly, the concept of the “absurd” becomes less absurd to a 
people who, in general, find life a challenge rather than a joke which 
does not quite come off, the common meaning of the term. “ ‘Absurd- 
ity,’ ” Greene explains, “is a relational concept; something appears to 
be absurd when it is at variance with the expectations of an observer, 
whether these expectations are based upon reason or prejudice.” 
Throughout the years of his rigid and highly competitive school years, 
the French school boy is taught only government approved doctrines. 
When he emerges into a world that has moved well beyond Napoleon’s 
campaigns, he may well, if he has a still open mind, find things at vari- 
ance with his expectations. The shock is perhaps less to an American 
school boy who has been less well trained but who has had opportunity 
to experience greater diversity of opinion and even come to have none 
of his own. 

Greene’s analysis of Sartre is more illuminating in his own field of 
politics than in matters of psychiatric interest. His discussion of Sartre’s 
divergence from Freud and his conception of “being-in-itself” and 
“being-for-itself” are less completely handled. It will still be necessary 
for the student of contemporary philosophy to consult original sources, 
but Professor Greene has done a masterful job of introducing Jean-Paul 
Sartre to an American public with a dispassionate and therefore en- 
lightening analysis. 

—ApaH MaurER 


One Third of an Inch of French Bread. 
H. L. Newbold, M.D. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1961. 


Newbold, it seems to me, with his issuance of the Third of an 
Inch . . . , launches what I am sure will be a highly significant career 
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in the arts, both of writing and of living. It would seem that the Hank 
Newbold whom I seemed to have difficulty convincing that he was an 
existentialist, has with his dissection of the personalities in the book, 
presented a far more cogent picture of the process of alienation in our 
society than a hundred texts and papers of supposed learning will 
ever do. This “novel” presents in the language of feeling and immediate 
experience the soul of a person, not of a “patient.” The recent history 
of psychiatry has, in the lust to achieve objectivity, lost the feeling for 
the individual. Newbold’s novel is existential in the best sense of the 
word; in fact, had he not called it a “novel,” I am sure that the psy- 
chiatrist familiar with the writings of Ludwig Binswanger would have 
felt that he was in the presence of a Daseinsanalytic presentation of a 
patient. What could have been a more intimate portrait than the one 
we see in the book! The understanding that transcends expression, the 
device of repetition that describes emptiness, the desperate attempt to 
come into one’s own and the wellmeaning effort of others to obstruct 
this “for her own good!” Such are the elements that point to the onto- 
analytic or existential in Newbold’s book. 

Let us hope that the spirit of authenticity which prompted Dr. New- 
bold to forsake the calling of practitioner of psychiatry for what we 
trust will be only a brief interlude, will once again recall him back 
among us.* He may then bring forward to us the advantages of his 
depth of observation and the deftness of his descriptive power. One 
thing is certain, if he shall remain among the literati, the loss to exis- 
tential psychiatry will be very great, indeed. That would, of course, be 
a formal loss only, since the product of his fund of awareness would 
still then be available to those sufficiently open to all sources for their 
knowledge about man. It is actually the literature of man in his broad- 
est sense that is properly the source of the “proper study of mankind.” 
We are very glad to welcome this first signed novel, both for what it 
promises to come and for the light it sheds on the obsessional patient, 
not in its external sterility, but its internal intensity. 

Jorpan M. Scuer, M.D. 


—— 


’ * It is of interest that Dr. Newbold is one of the founders of the Chicago Ontoanalyti- 
cal Society and subsequently of the American Ontoanalytic Association. 
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The Divided Self. 
R. D. Laing, M.D. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Publications, 1960. 


The emerging spate of existentially oriented case studies sometimes 
come trailing wisps of Freudian clouds. The Divided Self is no excep- 
tion but the residual cloudiness does not prevent the whole from spar- 
kling in the new light. The study is announced as a synthesis of the 
two streams of thought: psycho- and existential analysis, but in his em- 
pirical freedom to choose, Dr. Laing leaves no doubt of his preference 
for the conception of man as a being-in-the-world. The clarity and pro- 
fundity with which his position is made clear, and his patients pre- 
sented, is due chiefly to the lack of old labels and the firm conviction 
that these unfortunates are “simply human.” 

A dedicated doctor has difficulty observing the classic symptoms of 
schizophrenia, Dr. Laing believes, because his patients exhibit them 
with less spectacular clearness when their field includes him. This 
point is demonstrated most clearly in a discussion of one of Kraepelin’s 
textbook..cases, wherein the doctor’s diatribes against the patient 
(“. .. you’re an impudent, lousy fellow, such an impudent, lousy fel- 
low, I’ve never met with”) strain the tenuous relatedness while vivify- 
ing the “symptoms.” When the focus is shifted away from symptoms 
and onto the patient, the therapist, by means of his accepted psychotic 
possibilities, enters into that despairing world and is able to dissect 
meaning from apparent incoherency. 

The concepts of engulfment, implosion and petrification as three 
forms of anxiety encountered by the ontologically insecure person, and 
their illustration, form the first section of the book. The second and 
third examine various ways in which the self is experienced as being 
separate from the soma. The concluding chapter, “The Ghost of the 
Weed Garden,” will be studied and quoted as a classic. Not only does 
the working of the strange defense become clear, but the process of 
interaction between therapist and patient forms a model that practition- 
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ers and students may pore over with profit. Still more important, this 
study illumines the ontology of the disease from the birth of the un- 
wanted girl in spite of the convincingness of the “care” of the mother. 

A book about madness has, too, a “third audience.” The semi- 
psychotic, and the distraught members of the families of the hospital- 
ized, flood the libraries with requests for information about insanity. 
Like “Marie” whose progressive deterioration was arrested—in exis- 
tential terms, who stopped trying to murder herself—by five consecu- 
tive viewings of the Italian film La Strada, these searching ones may 
find in The Divided Self recognizable portraits of their sufferings. If it 
sends them for the right kind of help, if it shocks members of the fam- 
ilies into recognizing their role in the disease, it will have performed 
an essential service which orthodox case studies that fill the paperback 
shelves have failed to do. 


—ApAH MAURER 





NOTES OF THE AMERICAN 
ONTOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION * 


Ralph Luce, Jr., M.D., writes that he, along with James Harris, 
M.D. and others, have organized a study group in Philadelphia. Those 
interested please write: Ralph A. Luce, Jr., M.D., 1424 Orchard Way, 
Rosemont, Pa. 

Existentially inclined people in the Southern California area please 
contact: Werner M. Mendel, M.D., 1934 Hospital Pl., Los Angeles 33, 
Cal. 

On January 31, 1961, the Austrian Medical Society of Psychother- 
apy held its eleventh annual meeting in the amphitheatre of the Vienna 
Polyclinic. Professor V. E. Frankl, M.D., Ph.D., was re-elected presi- 
dent. During 1960, papers were read by Professors Paul E. Johnson 
(Boston University), Donald F. Tweedie (Gordon College), Robert C. 
Leslie (Pacific School of Religion), Frederick J. Hacker (Beverly 
Hills), Tsuneo Muramatsu (Nagasaki), Nikola Schipkowensky (Sofia), 
and others. The Society is co-sponsoring the next International Congress 
for Psychotherapy which will take place in Vienna. 

Dr. Viktor E. Frankl will be at Harvard University for the Sum- 
mer Session, June 26 to August 18, 1961. He will offer Course $182— 
The Abnormal Personality, 9-10:00 a.m., Monday through Friday; and 
Seminar: Existence and Values: Foundations of Logotherapy, Tuesday 
and Thursday, 2-4:00 p.m. 

The Conference on Existential Psychiatry, held in Chicago on May 
7, 1961, was a highlight of the A.P.A. meeting. Papers read at the 
Conference will be published in this Journal. 


Correction. The Springs of Creativity, from which “The Akedah” 


was excerpted (JEP 4: 512-528), was currently published by 
ATHENEUM. 


* In order to keep this section informative, notes of interest should be forwarded to the 
editor. 
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